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Art.  I.  Recherche i  fur  VOriglne^  TEfprlt  it  let  Pr ogres  Jes  Arit 
•  de  la  Gi'cct ;  fur  leurs  connexions  avec  les  Arts  ct  la  Religion  des 
!  plus,ancicns’ peaples  connus;,  fur  Ics’  Monumcns. antiques  de 
rinde,  de  la  Perfe,  du  refte  de  I’Afie,  de  TEurope  et  dc  PEgyptc* 

.  4to.  2  tom.  3I.  38^  . 

Art.  II*  Supplement  aux  Recherches»  Contenant  des  obfervations 
•nouvelles,  fur  Porigine  des  idees  employees  dans  les  anciehs  em- 
blames  religicux;  fur  les  raifons  qui  les  firent,  choifir  ;  fur  les 
fuites  du  Deluge  univerfal :  fur  les  origines  des  feythes,  des  Chi- 
nois  et-des  indiens  ;'fur  la  religion  primitive  de  ccs  peuples ;  fur 
celle  des  anclens  Perfes,  &c.  &c.  4to.  153.  coufu.  Appleyard, 
London,  1785. 

Art.  L.  Inquiries  into  the  Origin^  the  Spiritj  and  Progrefs  of  the 
‘  Arts  of  Greece ;  into  their  Connexion  with  the.  Arts  and  Religion 
.  of  the  moft  ancient- Nations  ;  and  into  the  ancient  Monuments 
of  India,  Perfia,*  the  reft  of  Alla,  of  Europe,  and  of  Egypt. 

Art.  II;  Supplement  to  the  Inquiries ;  containing  ’  ncur  Obferva- 
tions,  &c. 

^T^HE  antiquarian  has  been  too  often  defcrvedly  the  objeft 
•  of  ridicule  from  the  littlencfs  and  futility  of  his  purfuits ; 
and  all  the  faults  of  the  votary  have  been  unjuftly  aicribed  to 
the  ftudy  itfclf.  But  a  work  like  the  prefent  leads  the  mind 

Enc.  Rev.  1785.  Vol.  VI.  A  to 
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Origin  and  Progrcfs  of  the  Arts  in  Greece » 

to  form  a  founder,  and  more  inYpartial  conclufion,  to  difeo- 
ver  a  fource  of  much  important  knowledge  in  a  weil-direftcd 
lludy  of  antiquity. 

^ir.  D’Ancarville,  in  thefe  volumes,  enters  into  an  ex- 
tcnfive  and  intcrefting  field  of  iiK^uiry,  where  the  antiqua¬ 
rian,  the  philofopher,  and  the  theologift  will  follow  his 
fteps  with  equal  profit  and  entertainment.  He  endeavours 
to  inveftigate  the  origin,  fpirit  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  of 
Greece,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  Continent  ;  he 
points  out  the  intimate  connexion  between  theology  and 
the  aits  ;  and  having  found  that  the  ancient  emblematical  re- 
prelentations  of  the  divinity  and  his  attributes  are  fpread  over 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Afia,  and  were  every  wdiere  received 
under  the  fame  acceptation,  he  concludes  that’  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  originally  t\\Q  fame  religion,  probably  \\\c  famc  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  they  all  fprung  from  one  parent  ftpek.  Our 
author  finds  it  necelfary  to  begin  his  inquiry  wdth  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  coinage  ;  becaufe  the  legends,  or  fymbols  on 
the  greek  medals  afeertain  of  what  cities  they  are,  becaufe  we 
forr.ctimes  difeover  on  them  fiatiies,  deferibed  by  authors, 
w  ho  give  us  the  names  of  the  artifis,  and  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  and  becaufe  thefe  medals,  being  employed  as  cur¬ 
rent  coin,  were  ilTued  by  public  authority,  and  that  different 
circumfiances  in  the  hiftory  of  tho  Greek  cities  will  aid  us  in 
fixing  the  times  when  the  types  which  appear  upon  thefe  coins; 
were  engraved.  Mr.  ITA.  has  endeavoured  with  the  utmoft 
care  and  attention  to  form  an  interefting  fuite  of  typesy  and 
hence  to  determine  the  (late  of  eiigraving  and  defign  at  diffe¬ 
rent  prccife  periods.  This  he  affures  us  is  the  ©nly  certain 
foundation  on  which  to  build  the  hiftory' ot  the  arts,  and 
that  part  of  the  fcience  of  antiquities  to  which  they  aic 
allied. 

Having  eftabliftied  the  importance  of  medals  with  regard 
to  the  objeft  of  his  purfuit,  our  author  informs  us  that  the 
reveries  of  many  Greek  medals  reprefent  thofe  great  maffes 
of  ftones  which,  before  the  invention  of  fculpture,  held  the 
place  of  ftatucs,  and  were  confidered  as  reprefentations  of 
the  Divinity.  They  likewife  have  preferved  to  us  the  repre¬ 
fentations  of  many  of  the  ftatues  cre6ted  from  the  time 
of  the  difeovery  oX  fculpture  to  the  period  when  the  me¬ 
dals  were  ftruck.  The  temples  which  contained  thefe  an¬ 
cient  reprefentations  of  deity  are  alfo  to  be  found  on  coins, 
and  enable  us  to  recognize  edifices  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
ftill  fubfifts  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  holy 
ftones  that,  from  their  fize,  were  intended  to  exprefs  the 
immenfity  of  God,  arc  ftill  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Alia,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  England, 

Germany, 
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Germany,  and  Poland,  and  ancient  authors  affurc  us  that 
they  were  formerly  to  be  fecii  in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  GauU 
and  even  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa:  a  ftriking  proof  of 
the  univerfaJity  of  this  primitive  religion.  As  mankind  endea-- 
voured  to  exprefs  the  immenlity  of  the  divinity  by  the  enor-* 
mous  mafs  of  the  reprefentative,  they  likewife  cllaycd  to  ex- 
ptefs  his  other  attributes,  or  the  titles  employed  to  call  them 
to  remembrance,  by  myftical  arrangements,  or  emblematical 
forms.  Hence  the  conical  and  objifcalioxm  of  the  ftones  to 
be  met  with  on  the  Greek  medals,  the  ternary  arrangement 
of  them,  and  the  moving  ftones  in  the  weft  of  England,  and 
in  the  province  of  Fokien.  Every  thing  in  nature,  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  ftars,  plants  and.  animals,  v/ere  afterwards  called 
in  to  aid  this  emblematical  reprefentation.  Fire,  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  of  natural  agents,  under  the  form  of  a  cone  of 
pyramid  became  an  emblem  of  the  firft  principle  of  all  things. 
Light,  reprefented  by  tlie  obeiifeal  form,  was  the  fymbol  of 
the  fun,  which  itfclf  was  the  emblem  of  the  great  Creator  \  • 
and  aquatic  plants  of  the  tamara  kind  conveyed  an  idea  of 
-that  Being,  whofe  fpirit,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  brooded 
on  the  face  of  the  deep.  *  I'he  myftical  emblems  of  the  Ox 
and  Serpent,  which  reprefented  the  Creator  of  the  material 
world,  and  the  author  of  life,  were  the  moft  ancient  of  thofc 
taken  from  the  clafs  of  animals ;  they  maintained  their  ground 
the  longeft,  and  were  the  moft  extenfively  difFufed.  T races  of 
them  are  to  be  difcoyered  overy  where,  on  ah  immenfe  num-* 
ber  of  medals  coined  in  every  part  of  Greece,  on  many 
marbles  and  other  monuments  of  ancient  Italy,  of  India, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Japan,  China,  Perlia,  "I'artary,  Scandinavia, 
ana  in  all  the  former  habitations  of  the  Celtes.  In  that  part 
of  Afia  into  which-the  religion  of  Maliomet  has  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated,  they  have  the  fame  acceptation  as  when  they  were  firft 
invented.  The  Ifraelites,  a*  nation  fo  fingular,  and  fo  very 
different  from  every  other,  feem  yet  to  have  polTefled  an  in- 
conceivable  attachment  to  thefe  emblems,  and  to  have  per- 
fifted  in  the  worlhip  of  them,  in  fpite  of  all  tlie  punilhments 
which  were  drawn  upon  them  by  their  obftinacy.  The 
head  of  the  ox  appears  to  have  been  among  the  heads  of 
the  cherubims,  and  the  brazen  ferp^nt  was  confidcred  as  the 
fymbol  of  life.  *Jefus  Chrift  even  mentions  it  as  the  type  of 
his  exaltation  on  the  crofs,  or  of  the  falvation.  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

The  univerfality  and  duration  of  the  emblems  of  the  ox 
and  ferpent  appeared  at  firft  fight  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  there  feeras  to  be  no  fuppofable  refemblance  between  the 
original  and  the  reprefentatives,  But,  the  more  they  fliock 
every  rule  of  analog,  the.  lefs  could  chance,  contribute  tp 
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their  invention  by  fo  many,  and  fo  diftant  nations. 

Founded,”  fays  Mr.  D’A.  not  upon  the  analogy  of 
things^  but  of  namesy  tl\efe  two  emblems  came’from  the  fame 
people,  from  whofe  language  they  fprung and  being  una- 
nimoufly  adopted  by  almoft  the  whole  world  under  the /aine 
acceptation,  it  follows  that  language  of  fuch  a  variety  of 
nations,  ar  prefent  fo  different,  as  well  as  their  ideas  upon 
this  fuhje^l  muft  have  been  formerly  the  fame^  Diftance  of 
time  and  place,  alterations  in  the  flate  of  focicty,  and  in  the 
manners  of  nations  produced  a  variety  of  changes  ;  yet  ftill, 
however  disfigured,  however  difguifed,  enough  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  emblems,  and  the  ideas  which  accompanied  them 
remained,  and  now  remain  to  point  out  their  common  • 
fource. 

Mankind  wifhing  to  reprefent  the  fupreme  Being,  and  his 
attributes,  multiplied  attempts  to  arrive  at  what  is  not  at¬ 
tainable.  Hence  the  variety  and  combination  of  emblems 
which  we  difeover.  Thefe  continued  endeavours  led  to  the 
difeovery,  progrefs  and  perfeftion  of  the  arts.  The  emble¬ 
matic  ox,  after  an  infinity  of  changes  and  combinations, 
gave  place  to  the  human  figure ;  which,  at  firft,  was  rude 
and  monftrous,  having  many  heads,  many  bodies,  many 
arms,  5cc.  according  to  the  fymbolical  idea  that  was  meant  to 
be  exprefled.  At  laft  the  genius  of' Greece  conceived  the 
idea  of  adding  beauty  fo  the  attributes  of  the  Gods.  Every 
uncouth  emblem  was  laid  afide,  and  harmony  of  proportion, 
with  regularity  and  noblenefs  of  form  and  afpeft  were  fub- 
ftituted  to  reprefent  divine  beauty.  .Something  beyond  na¬ 
ture,  though  not  contrary  to  it,  was  added  ;  this  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ideal  beauty  to  the  lovers  of  the  arts.  Thus 
did  fculpture  attain  to  its  utmoft  perfeftion  ;  and  if  it  did  not 
reprefent  the  fupreme  Being,  produced  at  lead  figures  the 
moft  fitting  to  reprefent  him. 

This  is  a  Iketch  of  what  the  author  has  advanced  in  his 
preface  ;  to  which  we  (hall  add  his  own  brief  account  of  the 
objefts  of  his  inquiries.  They  are  “  The  means  employed 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  arts  ;  the  reafons  of  the  forms  which  it 
made  ufe  of  at  different  times  to  exprefs  the  ideas  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  theology  preferred  in  the.  myfteries  of  Greece;  and 
thofe  of  the  mythology  which  became  tlic  popular  religion  ; 
the  origin  of  that  fpirit ;  its  relations  in  the  various  countries 
where  it  was  introduced  ;  its  influence  on  the  monuments  of 
different  nations,  and  efpccially  on  thofe  of  Greece.” 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  refearches 
of  the  author,  we  could  with  pleafure  follow  him  through 
his  learned  and  laborious  inveftigation,  did  we  not  fbrelec 
that  we  mull  have  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  preferibed  to  us, 
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bad  wc  attempted  to.do  jufticc  to  Mr,  D"A,  by  giving  a  clear 
and  (atisfaftory  abftraft  to  the  public.  ‘  The  variety  of  mat¬ 
ter,  aud  the  length  of  illuftration  neceflary  to  ellablifti  fomc 
of  the  leading  principles,  would  render  every  tiling  ftiort  of  a 
bulky  analyfis  meagre  and  incomplete  ;  and  many  things 
would  be  unintelligible  without  the  plates  which  accompany 
the  work.  Inftead  therefore  of  attempting  what  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  nature  of  our  Review^  we  lhall  endeavour  to 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  author’s  manner  by  aa 
txtraft,  which  contains  fomc  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  rm- 
blcmatic  ox, 

**  The  emblem  of  the  Ox,  antlently  employed  by  the* 
Arabs,  under  the  names  of  Urotalt  and  Adonaeus,  by  the  If- 
raelites  under  that  of  Adonai  was  likewife  known  to  the  Per- 
lians  under  the  denomination  of  Mithras,  or  tlie  LorJ^ 
The  Greeks  gave  it  the  names  of  Dyonylius  or  Bacchus,  and 
the  Egyptians  knew  it  by  the  appellations  of  Mnevis  or 
Apis.  It  is  not  known  under  what  name  it  palTed  amongft 
the  Cimbrians,  who  tranfported  it  from  Alia  into  the  North 
of  Germany,  and  from  thence  mto.  Italy.  This  emblem 
Aill  exifts  in  Japan,  India  and  Tartary ;  and  is  likewife  to  be . 
found  in  China  in  the  temple  of  Ma^ka-la-tyen^  which  word 
fignifies  the  palace  of  the  horned  Ox,  Theie  was  formerly  in 
the  illand  of  Euboea  a  cavern  excavated  in  the  rock,  limilar 
to  one  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta,  which  was  called  the  /m- 
fle  of  the  Ox,  This  cavern,  ‘which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of 
Jo  and  EpaphuSy  Ihews  that,  in  remote  antiquity,  it  feryed 
the  fame  purpofes  in  Euboea,  with  the  Pagoda  of  Ele¬ 
phanta  among  the  Indians,  and  the  temple  of  Afarka^la-tyen^ 
in  China.  According  to  Kempfer,  the  doors  of  the  houfes 
inhabited  by  the  common  people  hi  Japan,  are  ufually  diffi- 
gured  by  paper  images  of  their  tutelary  gods ;  and  the  image 
which  is  moft  freouently  to  be  feen  is  that  of  the  Giwon 
called  Godfu-Ten-Oo^  from  a  word  which  fignifies  the  ox^ 
headed  Prince  of  Heaven,  Traces  of  the  Protogonos  or  Firji^ 
born  of  the  Grecian  Cpfrnogony,  are  to  be  difeovered  in  this 
God  ;  for  he  was  likewife  the  Prince  of  Heaven^  arid  one  of 
the  tutelary  Gods  of  families.  The  figure  of  this  Giwon 
given  us  by  tliat  author,  reprefents  him  with  horns  ;  but  the  » 
name  attefts  that,  anciently,  he  had  the  head  of  an  "ox, 
though  at  prefent  the  horns  alone  remain.  The  fame  reafon 
procured  the  name  of  Cornigir  to  Bacchus,  who  was  likewife 
reprefented  by  limilar  figures :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  figure  of  the  Giwon,  is  a  way  of  reprefenting,  under 
a  human  form,  the  generating  Being,  whofe  emblem  now 
exifts  in  Japan. 

“  The  Banians  of  India  adore  an  Idol  of  a  form  limilar 
to  Uic  Giwon  of  tlic  japanefe.  Mandclllo,  who  has  taken  it 
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for  a  reprefentation  of  the  devil,  has  defcribed  it  with  four 
horns.  The  horns  being  a  fyinbol  of  force,,  or  power,  as 
the  head  was  that  of  intelligence,  by  multiplying  thefe  in' the 
figures  of  the  Gods,  their  fuperior  power  and  wifdom  was 
pretended  to  be  difplayed.  This  idol  of  the  Banians  has  the 
feet  and  tail  of  the  ox,  and  the  head  of  that  animal  in  its  lap, 
A  figure  of  exactly  tliefame  defeription  is  to  be  found  among 
the  idols  of  that  part  of  Germany  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Saxons  and  Cimbrians.  Thefe  latter,  like  the  Scythians, 
the  japanefe,  the  Indians,  and  the  Greeks,  employed  the 
emblem  of  the  Ox  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  tranfporting  it 
with  them  into  Italy.  Anaong  all  thefe  nations  we  difeover 
it  gradually  alfuming  the  human  form,  and  arnong  them  all 
flill  preferving  the  horns,  the  tail,  and  the  feet  of  the  ox. 

‘‘  Thefe  obfervations' difeover  the  progrefs  of  the  fculp- 
ture,  and  the  theology  of  the  ancients.  That  theology  ac- 
knowledging  a  fupreme  Being,  conlidered  by  it  as  the  invijihle 
Father  of  all  things,  reprefented  him  by  the  emblem  of  the 
voild  Ox.  The  terms  or  Fheo^  expreflive  of  that  ani¬ 
mal,  produced  the  word  Theos^  from  whence  comes  Deusy 
which  fignifies  God ;  becaufe  his  emblem  was  primitivdy  re¬ 
prefented  under .  the  form  of  the  individual  of  which  that 
wmrd  is  the  name.  Sculpture,  in  imitating  the  figure  of  that 
animal,  exprefled  the  theological  idea.  7  hat  idea  appointed 
the  objeft,  which  perhaps  gave  birth  to  that  ingenious  art, 
or,  at  lead,  encouraged  its  lirft  attempts. 

The  invijihle  Father  begot  a  fouy  who  was  his  fupreme 
forccy  and  his  agent  in  forming  the  w’orld  out  of  the  chaos. 
This  fupreme  force,  was  the  virtue^  the  wordy  which 
prefled  the  of  the  Creator.  This  metaphyCcal  Being, 

this  feconaary,  Agent,  was  foon  perfonified,  which  made 
him  be  confidered  as  tht  principle  of  all  things.  He  was  then 
regarded  as  the  Germ^  the  Seed  of  Feelings  the  Source  of  IntcF 
h  enccy  and  tlie  Origin  of  Light.  As  he  was  born,  like 
other  beings,  he  was  nelieved  to  be  vifhle  like  them ; 
having  ventured  to  reprefent  him,  men  gradually  accuf- 
tomed  themfelves  to  render  to  that  vJfible  Being  the  hor 
pours  which  at  firft  were  paid  only  to  the  invijihle  Father, 
thinking  they  beheld  the  Son,  the  Father,  who  was  not  feen, 
was  forgotten ;  and  the  emblem  wdiich  reprefented  him 
changed  its  objeft.  To  render  this  objeft  more  fenfible, 
fculpture,  preferving  in  fome  meafure  the  figure  of  the  Ox 
^heoy  blended  it  with  the  human  form  :  the  one  part  ferved 
to  mark,  to  point  out  the  divinity  attributed  to  the  other : 
and  when  thefe  figures  came  at  laft  to  be  confidered  as  aftual 
reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  artifts  fupprefling  the  form  of 
the  Ox,  contented  themfelves  with  prelerving  the  chara^er^ 
and  bringing  it  to  remembrance  in  all  tlieir  future  reprefentar 
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tions.  From  this  time  the  original  emblem,  once  confidercd 
as  an  attribute  of  the  new  God,  became  an  acceflbry,  fubor- 
diiiate  to  the  figures  which  reprefented  him.’’ 

Mr.  D’A.  then  informs  us  that  the  Elcuth  Tartars,  whoj 
about  thirty  years  ago  occupied  the  country  of  the  ancient 
S^cse,  preferred  the  traces  of  the  fymbolical  Ox  in  the  ima¬ 
ges  of  their  Erlick-Khan,  or  Lord  King.  “  The  fays 

our  author,  “  might  boaft  that  they  defeended  from  no 
other  people.  PofleflTors  of  that  country  which  was  faid  by 
the  Scythians  to  be  the  firft  habitable  fpot  the  globe, 

they  invariably  preferved  the  primitive  maniws,  and  led 
the  life  of  Ihcpherds.  They  paftured  their  flocks  in  that 
vaft  country  from  whence-fpring  the  fcfurces  of  the  Sclinga, 
near  the  moft  elevated  part  of  Afia.*  Ip  this  country,  in¬ 
habited  by  the  moft  ancient  known  people,  the  Worlhip” 
(of  the  emblematic  ox)  “took  its  rife, -and  fpread  over 
every  part  of  our  continent.  It  appears  to  have  extended 
every  where,  like  the  rivers  which,  from  thefe  heights,  pour 
down  on  every  fide,  and  lofe  themfelves  in  oppofite  feas.” 
[Tom.  I.  chap.  3.]  .  . 

We  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  reader  will,  from  this  extraft, 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  objeft  of  the 
prefent  performance.  He  will  difeern  in  it  the  origin,  fpirit 
and  jDrogrefs  of  the  arts,,  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  theology  of  the  ancient  world,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  fource  of  both  is  traced  to  the  highlands  of  Tar¬ 
tary  he  will  be  able  to  judge  with  what  laborious  ingenuity 
the  .author  has  employed  his  knowledge  of  antiquity  to 
guide  hirtr  through  the  Labyrinth,  and  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clufion  that  t\ie  inhabitants  of  the  old  continent,  as  they  had 
formerly  the  fame  religion,  and  the  fame  language,  necelTa- 
tily  had  one  common  origin.  This  conclufion  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  author  in  his  fupplemcnt,  where  he  ren¬ 
ders  it  probable  that  the  Ararat  of  the  feriptures,  on  which 
the  ark  refted,  is  that  elevated  part  of  Tartary  that  gives  rife 
to  the  Orka  and  Selinga. 

As  the  following  extrafl  has  a  relation  to  the  general  fub- 
jeft,  while  it  gives  a  jufter  charafter  of  the  Greeks  than  the 


*  He  afterwards  (hews  that  the  part  of  Afia  from  whence  the 
Orka  and  Selinga  take  their  rife  is  higher  than  Chimborazo  in  the 
Andes,  or  than  any  other  known  elevation  on  the  face  of  our  globe. 
■That  a  country  thus  riling  fo  much  above  the  level  of  the  fea  fliould 
be  ferule  and  populous,  while  regions  of  inferior  height,  and  nearer 
the  Equator  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  is  a  fingularlty  hitherto 
imaccounted 'for, .though  fome  attempts  have  been  made  to  affign 
the  reafons. 
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one  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  adopted,  we  lhall  lay  i{ 
before  the  public.  We  at  the  fame  time  congratulate  Mr, 
D'A.  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  talents  and 
genius  of  that  nation  has  not  blinded  hirn  to  their  vanity ; 
which  led  them  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  not  only  ihep/r- 
feflicn,  but  the  invention  of  every  art  and  fcience. 

“  The  Greeks,  fuperior  in  talents  and  genius  to  ;dmo{l 
every  ancient  nation,  furpafled  them  all  in  vanity.  The 
name  of  barbarian  was  bcftdwed  on  every  one  who  did  not 
fpeak  their  language  ;  hence  the  epithets  of  Agriophoni,  ancl 
Barbaropbqni',  is  frequently  employed  by  Homer  Yet,  it 
was  from  thefe  barbarous  nations  that  the  Greeks  had’  re- 
•  ceived,  along  with  their  muiic,  the  principles  of  harmony.* 
Strabo  confeffes  that  it  came  to  them  from  Alia,  by  mean? 
of  the  Thracians.  The  names  of  moft  of  their  inftruments 
were  barbarous.  Even  their  Byre  was  called  Aliatic  ;  and 
'  the  fame  author  informs  us  that  when  the  Thracians  confe- 
crated  tlic  moft  of  Afi®>  even  the  length  of  India,  tp 
Bacchus,  they  brought  from  thence  the  greateft  part  of  the 
muiic  of  the  Greeks.  That  part  which  they  did  not  bring 
exills  at  prefent  near  Japan ;  where  the  portion  of  the  Aftattc 
Cofmogony,  yrhich  feems  to  have  beep  wanting  in  Greece,  is 
likewife  preferved.  Pollux  fays  that  they  took  the  Penta.. 
chord  froni  the  Scythians ;  and,  according  to  Atheneus, 
the  Phrygians  were  the  inventors  of  harmony :  but  the 
Thracians  and  Phrygians  were  Scythians,  and  always  wore 
the  habit  of  the  people  from  whom  they  w'cre  defeended.f 
Thefe  nations  were  not  then  fo  barbarous  as  the  Greeks 
w'ould  wilh  us  to  believe.  They  feeni  to  have  cpnlidered  the 
Scythians  in  the  fame  light  as  we  do  the  Tartars.  Thefe 
latter  are  looked  upon  Iw  many  as  wholly  barbarous  with¬ 
out  exception,  becaufe  lome  herds  are  really  fo ;  but  the 
faft  is  that,  amongft  them,  the  arts  and  fciences  were  culti¬ 
vated  at  a  time  when  the  lirft  principles  of  them  were  hardly 
known  in  Europe.  ,  When  St.  Louis  reigned  in  France,  thf 
Tartar  Koublai-Khan,  who  at  tlie  fame  time  governed 
China,  fent  for  “fartar  aftronomers  and  geographers :  he 
brought  mathematical  inftruments  from  Balk,  htuated  in  the 
ancient  Bactriana,  opened  the  great  canal  which  ends  at 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  harmony^  in  the  prefent  fenfe  of  the 
word,  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  R. 

■f  The  tvritcr  of  this  article  has  now  in  his  pofleflion  a  drawing, 
done  in  Iceland  in^iyyj,  reprefenting  thedrefs,  manners,' and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  inhabitants,  where  the  Scythian  cap  or. henuety  exactly 
as  it  is  reprefented  in  the  laft  plate  of  the  fupplement,  is  to  be  feen 
00  the  heads  of  all  the  male  figures. 

Nankin, 
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Nankin,  and  brdered  obfervations  to  be  taken  as  far  north  as 
55°,  and  to  16®  fouth  of  the  Equator,  At  that  very  time^ 
there  was  hardlv  a  gentleman  in  Europe  who  knew  how  to 
write  :  feme  ot  the  Tartar  nations  were  then,  at  leaft  In  that 
refpeft,  lefs  barbarous  ;  and  xl\c  feieneps,  as  well  as  the  arts 
more  anciently  cultivated  by  tlie  Scythians  than  by  any  other 
people,  appear  alyvays  to  have  fubfifted  among  their  defeen-f 
dants,  their  hiftory,  which  is  not  fufficiently  known,  would 
be  more  fo,  were  not  our  own  in  its  infancy,’*  [Tom.  L 
p.  p.  172,  173.  note  48.] 

The  I’upplement  contains  farther  inquiries  into  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  India  and  Perfia,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  invettir 
gation  which  the  author  has  purfued  through  the  two  former 
volumes.  Here,  amongft  much  curious  matter,  we  meet 
with  an  explanation  of  a  drawing  brought  from  India  by 
Mr.  Boughton  Roufe  ;  which  rtprefents  d^e  holy  catarafi  of 
the  Ganges,  according  to  tlie  traditions  of  the  feft  of  Viche- 
pou  ;  and  an  ingenious  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  im- 
inenfe  inafs  of  building  which  now  pafles  under  the  name  of 
the  ruins  pf  Perfepolis.  The  reader  will  likewife  find  in  the 
fiipplement  a  Ipng  appeal  to  the  public  againft  the  criticifms 
,of  Mr.  Maty  :  of  this  controverfy  we  leave  him  to  judge  for 
himfelf. 

Though  we  are  much  obliged  to  Mr;  D’A.  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  information  he  has  given  us,  wc  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  want  of  order  in  the  work 
which  throws  an  obfeurity  on  fome  parts  of  thefubjefi,  and 
leads  to  too  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  idea.  This  has 
contributed  to  fweH  the  book  to  a  fize  that  was  not  perhaps 
abfolutely  neceflary.  As  it  is  however,  it  muft  be  confidered 
as  a  produftion  or  uncommorx  labour,  ingenuity,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  we  hope  will  procure  the  author  that  notice  and  enr 
couragement  which  his  abilities  deferve.  It  gives  us  pain 
to  obferye  with  what  incorreftnefs  the  volumes  before  us  arc 
printed.  .  We  arc  fprry  that  the  author’s  ftate  of  mind  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  fuperintending  the  prefs  with  the  attention 
that  the  importance  of  work  required ;  but  to  go  over  his 
book  with  care,  and  to  print  an  errata^  very  different  from 
what  now  appears,  arc  duties  which  he  owes  to  the  public. 

Eighty-five  plates,  accompany  this  publication ;  all  indif¬ 
ferently  executed,  except  the  engraving  Irom  tlie  beautiful 
Cameo  f  iii  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham,  which 
does  juftice  to  the  excellency  of  the  original. 

Before  wc  conclude  this  article  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
inform  our  readers  that  the  two  volumes  and  the  fup- 
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J)!cmcnt  now  publifhed  do  not  complete  the  work  ?  and  we 
hope  that  Mr.  D’A.  means  not  to  dcfill  from  his  inquiries. 


Art.  III.  1  .yric  Odes  for  the  Tear  17^5.  By  Peter  Pindar,  Efq; 
a  diftant  Relation  to  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and  Laiireat  to  the 
Roval  Academy.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Jan  is.  17^5. 

PEl'ER  is  as  droll,  fevere,  various,  and  abundant  in  al- 
lufion  as  ever.  He  deals  his  blows  around  without  re- 
fpeft  of  4)erfons,  fpares  neither  high  nor  low ;  and  though 
painters  are  the  principal  objects  of  his  fatire,  yet  the  poli¬ 
tician,  poet,  antiquarian,  perfons  of  almoft  every  denomina¬ 
tion  fmart  under  his  poetical  lafh. 

He  juftly  praifes  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  but  joins  the  pub¬ 
lic  voice  in  lamenting  that  his  works  are, 

'  — . like  beauty  of  rare  quality, 

*  Born  foon  to  fade !—  too  fubjeft  to  mortality !’ 

He  is  no  friend  to  Mr.  Weft,  and  ftill  Icfs  fo  to  Mr. 


Wright  of  Derby.  Sir  .William  Chambers  attrafts  much 
of  the  poet’s  attention,  as  he  feems  to  fufpeft  that  .  he  has 
bceii  inftrumental  in  bringing  the  academy  into  difgrace  by 
the  introduiftion  of  improper  members  :  he  therefore  adyifes 
him  to  ‘  mend  his  manners, ’  and  concludes  with  faying, 

*  Tho’  thou  midft  dullnefs  may’ll  be  pleas’d  to  ihinc, 

^  Reynolds  (hall  not  fit  chcek-by-jowl  with  Iwine.’ 

»  The  12th  ode  on  the  death  of  Mr., Hone  is  equally  witty 
and  fevere.  His  criticifm  on  the  French  tafte  in  painting  is 
juft,  but  feveral  of  their  painters  muft  not  be  included  in 
the  author’s  general  fatire.  The  good  advice  th^t  Peter  gives 
to  the  young  artifts  we  are  afraid  will  be  thrown  away  :  in 
fpitc  of  all  he  has  fald,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  continue 
their  quarrels  and  abnfc ;  for  painters  as  well  as  wits,  are 
gamc-cocks  to  each  other^.  The  15th  ode  will  be  no  un¬ 
favourable  fpecimen  of  the  writer’s  talents,  though  the  far- 
cafm  towards  the  conclulion  does  by  no  means  meet  with 
our  approbation :  but  we  have  already  faid  that  Peter  is  ao 
rcfpcfl:er  of  perfons. 

*  No  ^^lant  more  rcjoiceth  in  his  courfe. 

Not  Count  O’Kelly  in  a  winning  horfe  ; 

Not  Mrs.  Hobart  to  preferve  a  box, 

Not  George  the  third  to  triumph  o’er  Charjers  Fox  ; 

Not  Spain’s  wfe  monarch  to  bombard  Algiers— 

Not  pilloncs  order’d  by  the  law’s  ftcra  voice, 

Can  more  rejoice  ' 

To  hold  Kitt  Atkinfon’s  two  ears  \J 

Not  more  rcjoiceth  patriotic  Pitt  .  ^  ' 


*  The  public  will  be  much  obliged  to  him,  if  what  he  has  Itiid  to 
Mr.  Gainiborough  ihbiild  prevail  upon  that  refpeilable  artiu  to  ap¬ 
pear  again  in  the  exhibition.  *  *  ' 
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By  patriotic  grocers  to  be  feJ, 

Not  mother  Windlbr  in  a  fair  young  tit, 

^  Nor  gaping  deans  to  hear  a  bilhop’s  dead 

Not  more  reform’d  John  Wilkes  to  court  the  crown, 

Nor  Boy  del  in  his  aldermanic  gown, 

:Nor  common  councilmen  on  turtle  feeding  ; 

Not  more  rejoice  old  envious  maids,  fo  ihile, 

To  hear  of  weeping  beauty  a  fad  talc  , 

^  And  tell  the  world  a  reigning  toalt  is  hreeding  • 

Than  I,  the  poet,  in  a  lucky  ode. 

That  catches  at  a  hop  the  cynic  face  ; 

Kills  by  a  laugh  its  grave  bubonic  grace. 

And  tears,  in  fpite  of  him,  his  jaws  abroad, 

Ahd  are  there  fuch  grave  dons  who  read  my  rhlmes  ? 

All  gnacious  heav’n  forgive  their  crimes  I 
Oh !  be  their  lot  to  have  'voife-talklng  wi  ves ; 

And  if  in  they  delight,  •  \ 

To  read,  ye  Gods  !  from  morn*  to  night, 

WllU  Whitehcadh  biith-day  fonnets  all  their  lives, 
perhaps,  reader,  thouVt  a. tinker,  or  a  tanner, 

.And  mendefl  kettles  in  a  pretty  manner  ; 

Or  tanneft  hides  of  bulls,  and  cow^s^  and  calves, 

But  if  the  fauce-pan  or  the  kettle, 

Originally  be  bad  metal, 

Thoul’t  fay,  it  only  can  be  done  by  halves  ; 

Or  if  by  7iature  bad  the  bullock’s  fkins, 

•  ^hey’ll  make  vile  fiioes  and  boots  for  people’s 
Then  wherefore  do  I  thus  abufe 
Will,  Whitehead’s  hard-driven  mufe 
Who  merits  rather  tendered  ligh  : 

For  what  the.devil  can  he  do, 

When  forc’d  to  praife — the  Lord  biovjs  voho  / 

Verfe  mujl  be  dull  on  fubjeds  fo  damn’d  dryd  ^ 

A  poem  ‘  to  Gynthia’  is  iuferted  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
ode,  which  we  give  as  a  fpecimen  of  very  different  talents  in 
bur  author,  and  which  proves  that  he  is  capable  of  fomething 
much  above  the  ftile  of  what  may  be  called  tlip  Hudibraftic 
ode. 

‘  O  thou‘;  whofe  lovednfpiring  air 

Delights,  yet  gives  a  thoufand  woes  j 
My  day  declines  in  dark  defpair, 

And  night  has  loft  her  fwcet  repofe  ; 

Yet  who,  alas  I  like  me  was  bleft, 

others ,  e’er  thy.  charms  were  knowm  ; 

When  fancy  told  my  raptur’d  breaft,  .  ; 

•That  Cynthia  fmiled  on  me  alone. 

...Nymph  of  my  foul!  forgive  my  fighs, 

Forgive  the  jealous  fires  1  feel 
Nor  blame  the  trembling  wretch  who  dici 
When  others  to  thy  beauties  kncch  -  ^ 

Lo  !  theirs  is  ey’ry  winning 
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With  fortune’s  gifts,  unknown  to  me ! 

I  only  boaft  a  limple  heait, 

.^In  love  with  In^ocen'ce  and  Thee.’ 

Wc  caiioot  conclude  without  obfcrving  that  Peter  feem? 
to  have  his  partialities.  We  agree  with  him  in  the  demerit 
of  Weft’s  landfcape,  but  why  Ihould  he,  ‘after  telling  us  that  I 

•  More  damned  ftuff  was  never  ieen  by  eye,’  add  riiat  it  I 

•  equals  Derby  Wright’s.’  This  latter  artift  has  confelTedly  | 
very  confiderable  merit  in  his  line,  wc  can  meet  with  no  | 
one  that  will  allow  a  fingle  grain  of  it  to  Mr.  Weft’s  land-  ■ 
fcape.  Mr.  Fufeli  feems  to  be  a  favourite,  who  fometimes  | 
indeed  has  dreadfully -happy  conceptions;  but  he  fhould  learn 
both  to  draw  and  paint,  or  commit  the  execution  of  his  | 
ideas  to  fome  other  hands.  Has  not  the  averfion  of  the  au¬ 
thor  to  Frenchmen  induced  him  to  treat  Mr.  Rigaud  with 
too  much  feverity?  ‘  To  atoms  tear  that  Frenchman’s 
‘  trajh.^  His  Samfon,  put  up  in  the  councihroom  of  the 
academy  this  year,  certainly  deferves  a  better  name  and  a  mil¬ 
der  fate. 

Upon  the  whole  we  arc  picafed  with  the  odd  originality  of 
Peter  Pindar  ;  but  the  part  he  has  chofen  is  a  part  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  we  Ihould  not  be  furprized  if  forne  day  or  other 
a  brawi^y  painter  coippellcd  him  to  mix  trembling  with  his 
mirth. 


Art.  IV.  Klemenia^’y  LeHures  on  Chemljlry  and  Natural  Hifory^ 
tranflated  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Fourcroy.  By  T.  Elliot^  with 
many  Additions,  Notes  and  IHuftratioiis  by  the  Tranflator.  8vo. 
z  vols.  14s.  Elliot.  Edinburgh.  Robinfons.  London,  X7S5. 


^T^HE  plan  of  this  wbrl^  was  originally  formed  by 

'  Mr.  Bucquet,  the  prcdeceffor  and  inftruftor  of  Mr. 
Fourcroy.  Much  too  of  the  execution  belongs  to  him.  This 
joint  labour  however  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  falls  very  far 
ihort  in  our  opinion  of  the  wprk  of  M.  Macquer,  and  ftift 
farther  of  that  planned  and  in  great  meafure  executed  by  M, 
Morveau*,  which  wc  do  npjhefitate  to  recommend  as  exhi¬ 
biting  the  beft  deCgn  for  an  elementary  book  of  chemiftry 
tliat  ever  was  yet  formed. 

Among  the  general  defefts  of  the  prefent  work  may  be 
mentioned  a  total  want  of  that  prccifion  which  the  Swedifh 
chemifts,  improving  upon  Marggraf,  have  principally  con¬ 
tributed  to  introduce,  and  which  has  given  to  chemiftry  al- 
moft  a  new  form.  Mr.  Fourcroy  indeed  has  fufficiently  cxr 
plained  this  circumftance  in  a  later  book  by  intimating  that 

♦  EletHtm  dt  Chtmlt  dt  Dijont  »  work  not  enough  knpwn  in  this 
kingdom.  ,  .  .  ^ 


Eiliot^s  Natural  Hiflory. 

hccan  fcarcc  give  credit  to  the  accurate  analogies  of  thofa 
philofophers, — becaufe  be  has  not  himfelf  been  able  to  per  for  fd 
them  !  !  !  His  hiftory  of  chemiftry,  fuperficial  as  it  is,  con¬ 
tains  fcveral  miftakes.  He  tells  us  that  Ifaac  Holland,  fa¬ 
ther  and  fon,  are  perfons  little  known.  He  ought  to  have  ad¬ 
ded,  in  France, — or  at  leaft  to  Mr.  Fourdi'oy,  who  indeed  has 
confounded  their  names  with  that  of  Holland,  ftyling  them 
Ifaac  les  Hollandois.  He  fays  that  Paracelfus  was  born  near 
Zurick  ;  and,  indignor  referensy  in  that  fubdivilion  which  is 
intituled,  pneumatic  chcmtjlry  at  the  prefent  timcy  he  was  not 
able  to  find  room  for  the  name  of  Black.  ,  But  though 
want  of  information  and  want  of  experience  frequently  dif- 
cover  themfclves  in  thefe  elements,  yet  they  deferved  a  better 
fate  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  oi \\xc\\  ^n  unphilologkal  un^ 
philofophical  tranflator.  If  there  could  fubfift  any  doubt  of 
his  total  inability,  we  might  engage  to  fill  half  our  pages, 
as  he  has  filled  all  his  own,  with  blunders  of  dinerent 
kinds.  Thefe  might  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  ridi^ 
culousy  offenjivcy  and  calculated  to  mijleadyy  which  with  their 
complications  and  fubdivifions  might  be  branched  out  into 
a  long  table.  Thus  we  cannot  fee  without  fomc  difgulc  our 
worthy  countrymen  all  converted  Into  Alonjieurs  as  M. 
Prieftlcy,  M.  Ellis ;  thofe  of  the  author  however  are 
ufed  no  better,  the  tranflator  haying  contrived  by  a  happy 
neutralization  to.  make  them  neither  French  nor  Engliih, 
as  M.  le  Count  de  Milly^  M.  le  Count  dc  Lauraguais  and 
half  the  remaining  Af.  Ad,  les  Counts  in  France- will  bear  us 
witnefs.  Can  we  err  in  aflerting  that  a  perfon  w’ho  could 
tranflate  phyjicienj  phyfician  and  pinte  pint,  has  not  even  a 
fchoolboy’s  acquaintance  with  the  French  language?  But 
of  what  ufe  can  it  be  to  follow  the  tranflator  through  pages 
llrcwed  with  Inelegance  and  error  ?  It  would  only  ferve  to 
flicw  that  an  indifferent  has  been  converted  into  a  bad 
work.  'We  fhall  eafily  gain  credit,  after  the  /peaking  inftan- 
ces  juft  quoted,  if  we  .aflure  the  reader  that  the  prefent 
tranflation  is  a  perfeft  thefaurus  of  Galllcifms.and  Scotti- 
cifms.  . 

The  notes  *  contrary  to  what  is  fald  in  the  title,  are  in 
the  preface  announced  to  be  given  by  Mr.  RuflTel,  a  furgeon 
in  Edinburgh.  We  arc  only  forry  they  are  not  in  better 
company,  '  Befides  fomc  very  proper  additions  from  other 
writers,  thev  exhibit  a  few  ingenious  original  obfefvations. 
Among  thelc  the  idea  of  making  muriatic  aether  by  deph- 
logfticatlng  the  muriatic  acid  .  is  the  moft  ftriking,  and  the 
propofer  of  it  believed,  we  doubt  not,  but  that  it  was  new ; 
but  the  trutli  is,  that  it  was  publiflied  in  Germany  three 
years  ago  by  Mr.*WicgIeb. 


14  Life  of  Airs.  Bellamy-  < 

yRT.  V.,  An  Apolo^  for  the  Life  of  George  Anne  Bellunty^  late  of 
^  Covent  Garden  theatre,  written  by  herfelt.  To  the  fifth  Volume 
of  which  is  annexed  her  original  Letter  to  John  Calcraft,  Eu]; 
advertifed  to  be  publiflied  in  0£!obcr  176}^,  but  which  was  then 
Tiolently  fupprelfed.  vol.  VI.  iimo.  3s.  Sewed.  Bell. 

TN  this  volume  Mrs.  Bellamy  has  inferted  feveral  anecdotes 
which  had  formerly  efcaped  her  rccolleftion  ;  and  fhe  has 
correfted  feveral  miftakes  into,  which  fhe  had  inadvertently 
fallen  in  her  apology.  It  is,  of  confequence,  to  be  confider- 
cd  in  the  light  of  a  fupplement  to  her  work  ;  and  like  her 
former  volumes  it  is  ealy,  polite,  and  agreeable..  Her  impru¬ 
dence  and  misfortunes,,  her  vanity,  her  tafte  for  pleafure, 
her  turn  to  moralize,  her  paffions,  fenfibilities,  and  ad¬ 
ventures,  form  a  motley  but  interefting  pifture.  In  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  pages  before  us  we  experienced  limilar  fenfations 
to  thofe  which  arofe  in  us  upon  the  perufal  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  of  her  performance^ ;  and  we  beg  to  recommend  to 
the  public  this  new  effort  of  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Bellamy. 

With  a  view  to  amufe  our  readers  we  fhall  lay  before  them 
a  few  fhort  extrafts  from  the  prefent  volume. 

•  The  two  Mils  Gunnings,  fince  fo  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
and  the  honours  it  procured  them,  having  been  mentioned  in  the 
firft  volume,  I  mu  ft  beg  your  permiffion  to  relate  to  you  a  finguhr 
anecdote  concerning  them  and  myfelf,  which  I  have  lately  recoiiccl- 
cd.  I  fzyy  heg your  perm ij/ion  ;  becaufe  w’^hilft  the  incident  feems  to 
carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  great  credulity  in  me,  the  relation  of  it 
here,  will  look  as  if  I  expe^Sted  to  find  fome  degree  of  the  fame  pro- 
penfity  inyou. 

‘  But  as  the  faft  really  happened,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  It,  I,  will  give  you  the  circumftance  of  it,  juft  as  they  arofe,  with¬ 
out  endeavouring  to  account  for  a  prefcience,  the  verity  of  which 
has  fince  been  confirmed  with  the  moft  extraordinary  punftuality. 
Her  grace  of  Argyll,  who  was  one  of  the  /r/>,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
readily  rccolleftthe  adventure. 

‘  The  eldeft  Mifs  Gunning,  confeious  of  her  charms,  even  at 
that  early  period  of  her  life,  and  wifliing  to  know  whether  they 
would  procure  her  that  elevation  which  her  youthful  vanity  taught 
her  to  hope  for,  prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany  her  and  her  filler 
Betfy,  to  a  fybil,  alias  a  female  fortune-teller,  who,  from  fome  lucky 
difeoveries  flie  had  rriade,  (probably  through  her  having  privately 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  parties)  was  confidered  as  an  oracle 
throughout  the  whole  city  of  Dublin-  So  great  w^  the  fame  ftiC 
had  acquired  by  her  reputed  Ikill  in  pfognoftication,  that  llie  was 
dubbed  with  the  pre-eminent  title  of  Madam  Fortune^  as  if  fhe  was 
the  blind  dirc6trcfs  of  events  herfelf,  or  her  immediate  reprefen- 
tative. 

‘  That  we  might  avoid,  as  much  as  poflible,  giving  the  propheteft 
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^nv  clue  by  wluch  to  judge  of  our  real  fituation  In  lifc^  wc  all  three 
habited  ourfelves  in  mean  attire,  and  inftcad  of  going  in  the  carriage* 
to  her  houfe.  To  add  to  the  deception,  I  put  on  a 
wedding-ring,  which  I  had  borrowed  of  a  friend  for  that  purpofc* 

‘  Upon  Mils  Molly’s  being  uflicred  into  her  prefence,  (lie  with¬ 
out  any  hefitation,  told  her,  that  flie  would  be  titled  (fo  llie  C3t- 
prefl’ed  hcrfclf)  but  far  from  happy.— Whtn  Mifs  Betfy  appeared* 
ihe  declared  that  fhe  would  be  yrreat  to  a  degree^  and  that  fhe  would 
be  happy  in  the  connections  which  conduced  to  that  greatnefs  ;  but 
from  a  want  of  health,,  (which  alone  can  give  value  cither  to  rkhe^ 
or  grandeur)  ftie  would  find  a  conliderable  abatement  to  that  happi- 
nels. — When  your  humble’  fervant  prefented  heri'elf,  flie .  faid,  I 
might  take  off  the  ring  I  wore,  as  I  never  was,  nor  never  would 
married^  unlefs  I  played  the  fool  in  my  old  age.  To  this  flie  ad¬ 
ded,  that  opulence  would  court  me  and  flattery  follow  me  ;  notwith-, 
landing  which  *  through  my  own  folly,  1  fliould  be  brought  to  in¬ 
digence.  . 

*  I  will  not,  as  I  faid  before,  pretend  to  account  for  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  inftance  of  anticipating  future  events;  but  a  retrofpeClLon  of 
the  nve  preceding  volumes  of  my  life  will  prove,  that  the  old  fybil 
happened  to  be  right  in  her  predictions  of  the  future  fate  of  my  tvva 
vilitants  as  well  as  myfelf.  But  fo  little  heeded  by  me  were  the  ad¬ 
monitions  they  ought  to  have  conveyed,  that  I  thoughtlefsly  run  oa 
the  rock  I  .  was  cautioned  to  beware  of,  and  unhappily  fplit  upon  it. 

‘  I  w^ould  not  by  this  ftory  be  thought  to  countenance  the  nume¬ 
rous  impoftors,  who,  under  the  name  of  fortune-tellers  rob  the  cre¬ 
dulous  and  unwary  of  their  money  and  time.  Far  be  a  wlfli  from 
me  to  add  to  the  credulity  which  at  prefent  reigns  among  the 
weaker  part  of  my  owirfex.  Such  is  not  my  defign  in  relating  it 
nor  will  it,  I  trull,  have  that  effedt.  And  in  order  to  mollify,  any, 
cenfurcj  which  may  arife,  from  my  introducing  into  a  work  intend¬ 
ed  to  inftruQ  as  well  as  entertain,  any  thing  that  feems  to  have  a 
contrary- tendency,  I  fliall,  (as  you  have  hitherto  been  pleafed  with 
my  quotations)  conclude  the  anecdote  with  the  heautifol  defer! ptioa 
Otway  has  given  of  one  of  the  divining  fraternity,  and  flicltcr  iny- 
felf  under  fo  long  eftabllflied  a  precedent.  ' 

“  Through  a  clofc  lane  as  i  purfued  my  journey, 

“  1  fpy’d  a.  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double* 

‘‘  Picking  dry  ilicks  and  mumbling  to  herfelf ; 

Her  eyes  with  fcalding  rheum  were  gall’d  and  red  ; 

Cold  palfv  (hook  her  head  ;  her  hands  feem’d  wither’d  ; 
o’er  her 


‘‘  And  o’er  her  crooked  flioulders  had  (he  wrapp’d 
The*  tatter’d  remnant  of  an  old  ftrip’d  hanging, 

Which  ferv’d  to  keep. her  carcafe  from  the  cold; 

So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 

Her  lower  weeds  were. all  o’er  coarfely  patch’d 
‘‘  With  ditferent  colour’d  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
‘‘  And  feem’d  to  fpcak  variety  of  wretchednefs.  . 

I  aik’d  her  of  my  way  which  (lie  inform’d  me  ; 

“  Then  crav’d  my  charity,  and  bade  me  luflca 
To  fave  a  filler.” 
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^  The  following  paragraphs  have  a  reference  to  theatrical 
matters. 

I  informed  you  in  my  t\venty-eiQ;hth  letter,  of  the  little  fraca 


plcafurc  I  received  from  the  attainment  of  my  vvilhes  foon  found  an 
abatement*  -An  accident  happened  during  the  reprefentation,  which 
had  nearly  rendered  me  a  female  Polypheme,  and  reduced  me,  like 
Ladv  PentweazePs  aunt,  to  one  Fiercer, 

‘  Mr.  Lee,  who  performed  the  charaftef  of  Axalla,  approaching 
with  too  much  violence  to  embrace  me,  and  not  being  attentive  to 
the  poCtton  of  his  fword,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  j  the  point  of  it 
ran  into  the  corner  of  my  right  eye.  It  is  ufual  for  the  performers 
to  wear upon  the  ftage ;  but  by  fome  miftake  or  other,  that 
which  Mr.  Lee  then  ufed  was  a  fwora.  The  wound  did  not  indeed 
proveto  be  a  dangerous  one  ;  but  Mr.  Town  of  .whom  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  mentien,  obferving  the  accident,  and  apprehending 
that  the  confequences  of  it  would  be  worfe  than  they  really  were, 
he  ordered  in  a  peremptory  manner,  the  curtain  to  be  dropped,  and 
the  piece  to  be  concluded. 

‘  Mr.  Lee’s  name  bringing  it  to  my  remembrance,  I  mull  relate 
an  incident  to  you  that  happened  fome  years  after.  Upon  the  de- 
mife  of  the  late  Princefs  of  Wales,  I  was  applied  to  to  fpeak  a  mo¬ 
nody  which  had  been  written  upon  the  occafion,  in  conjundion  with 
that  gentleman,  at  Carlifle  Houfe,.  then  under  the  diredion  of  Mrs. 
Comcllys. 

‘  With  this  requeft  I  complied,  ahd  made  every  needful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  fulfilling  the  duty -I  had  undertaken,  with  all  the  powers  I 
was  mlflrefs  of.  But  alas !  when  the  try’ing  hour  approached,  I 
found  to  my  very  great  mortification,  that  my  feelings  totally  be- 
rckved  me  of  thofe  powers.  The  occafion  revived  in  my  mind,  in 
fuch  ftrong  colours,  the  partiality  her  Royal  Highnefs  haid  formerly 
honoured  me  with,  and  the  lofs  the  public  had  fuftained  by  the 
death  of  fo  valuable  a  perfonage,  that  I  was  unable  to  go  through 
the  melancholy  talk.  ^ 

‘  The  fame  feafon  In  which*  I  had  left  York,  at  the  requeft  of 
Mr.  Qiun,  to  make  my  appearance  once  more  at  Covent-Garden, 
after  my  temporary  retreat  with  Mr.  Metham,  Mr.  Rich  got  up  a 
new  pantomime,  which  he  called  The  Fair,”  the  moft  indifferent 
entertainment  of  that  fpecies  he  had  ever  fabricatedi 

‘  In  it  he  introduced  a  celebrated  wire-dancer  ;  a  meafure  which 
greatly  difgufted  Mr.  Quin.  So  much  difpleafed  was  this  gentle¬ 
man,  that  after  faying  it  was  an  infult  offered  to  a  Theatre  Royal 
to  put  it  upon  a  footing  with  Sadler’s- Wells,  he  declared  that  if  the 
event  took  place;  he  would  not  appear  in  any  piece  that  Ihould  pre¬ 
cede  it.  Mr.  Rich,  who  was,  as  I  have  already  fald,  the  moft  re- 
folute  of  men,  when  once  his  natural  indolence  had  permitted  him 
to  form  a  rcfolution,  however,  perlifted  in  it,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly  brought  out. 

*  In  order  to  make  her  court  to  the  great  man,  Mrs.  Woffington 
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like  wife  ref  ufed.t^o  appear.  Mr.  Quin  had  not, ‘  at  that  nmcj  come, 
to  an  open  rupture  with  her^  ad  1  informed  you  he  foon  after  did. 
The  retufal  ot  this  lady  was  reckoned  the  more  e,^traordiuary,  ,and 
drew  on  her  the  greatei;  degree  of  cenfure,  as  there  was  a  report 
current,  that  .when  a  child  Ihe  had  been  what  is  ufually  termed  a- 
make-vjctght  to  Madam  Violante,  the  firlf  wire-dancer. that  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  Ireland.  ^ 

Mr.  Rich  having  met  with  this  oppofitlon  from  two  of  bis  capital 
performers,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  that  I  ihould  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample.  But  I  fooii  put  an  end  to  the  manager’s  apprehenlions  on 
that  fcore.  For  as  I  always  conlidered  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on . 
every,  performer  to  fubmit  to  the  direftion  of  their  employer  in  all 
his  juftifiable  commands,  I  informed  him,  I  had  never  entertained 
a  thought  of  that  nature.  At  the  fame  time,  as  Mr.  Lee  then  be¬ 
longed  to  the  company,  I  advifed  him  to  revive  the  play  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,”  as  altered  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  from  Otway’s 
“  Calus  Marius.” 

*  This  advice  Mr.  Rich  purfued,  and  found  It  to  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe,  as  that  piece  ran  many  nights.  And  on  his  requefting  me  to 
appear  upon  the  ftagl^  in  the  pantomime,  I  readily  complied ;  and 
never  received  fuch  reiterated  applaufe  in  any  character  I  ever  per¬ 
formed.  The  fuccefs  the  manager  met  with  in  the  profecution  of  his 
plan,  notwlthftandlng  their  oppolition  to  it,  made  the  two  feceding 
performers,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  heartily  repent  of. their  nicety; 
tor  as  it  was  ev'idcnt,  from  the  inceffant  plaudits  the  audience  be¬ 
llowed  upon  me,  thut  they  approved  of  my  compliance,  it  is  but 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they,  were  difplcafed  at  the  non-appearance 
of  Mr.  Quin  and  Mrs.  Woffington. 

‘  The  laft  feafon  I  was  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
“  Mourning  Bride,”  in  which,  I  played  Almcria,  had  been  fo 
very  great,  that  Mrs.  Clive  was  induced  by  it  to  appear  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Zarai  And  In  my.  opinion,  flie  played  the  part  with  infi¬ 
nitely  more  judgment  than  Mrs.  Pritchard.  But  from  fome  reafon 
or  other,  for  which  I  could  never  account,  the  public  in  general 
arc  feldom  pica  fed  w  hen  tragedians  or  comedians  go  out  of  their 
ufual  line  of  adVing. 

‘  Mr.  Woodward  once  gave  me  a  proof  of  this,  by  informing  me, 
that  in  his  youthful  days  he  was  cult  for  the  part  ot  Charles  in  the 
Nonjuror  but  notwithilanding  he  performed  it  with  the  utmoft 
propriety,  the  audience  had  been  fo  accuilomed  to  his  appearing  in 
ludicrous  characters,  fuch  as  Slender,  Wittol,  &c.  &c:  &c.  that  the 
moment  they  law  him  come  on,  with  the  ferlous  face  the  part  re¬ 
quired,  they  burfl  into  an  unlvcrfal  laughter,  and  continued  to  do 
to  throughout  the  whole  performance,  whenever  he  appeared. 
This  reception  determined  him  never  to  attempt  the  bulkin  in  fu¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  to  the  fock,  in  which  he  was  fo  jullly  admired. 

‘  To  the  fame  caufe  I  attribute  the  inimitable  Clive  not  fuccceding, 
as  I  have  juft  informed  you,  according  to  her  merit ;  for  (he  always 
fpread  the  face  of  joy  and  pleafure  as  the  favour  ite  daughter  of  Tha- 
ha.  ^  Mrs.  Pritchard,  in  a  certain  comic  line,  poftefied  unrivalled 
merit ;  but  I  could  never  entertain  the  partiality  for  her,  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  author,  now  living  did  ;  who  always  chofc  her  for  the  heroine 
Exg.  R£v.  Vol.  VI.  July  1785.  B  of 
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of  h!s  pieces,  in  preference  to  the  firft  tragic  adrefs  that  ever  trod 
the  ftagc,*Mrs;  Cibber,  with  whom  INIrs.  Pritchard  could  never  be 
puHn  competition.  ■  *  ;  »  . 

*  But  opinion  in  thefe  points  is  arbitrary,  and  we  often  adopt 

ideas  from  diftcrent  caivfes  ;  ‘fometimes  we  do 'it*  from  caprice; 
fometimes  from  a  partiality  for  the  perfon ;  and  I  have  known  fe- 
veral,  who  have  pcrfiftcd  in  what  they  hrltalferted,  though  dirc<^tly 
contrary  to  thcir.judgment,'lcil  they  fhould  incur  the  cehfurablc 
charge  of  inftability.*  . 

,  Of /the » moral  turn  of  Mrs.  Bellamy  there  is  a  curious 
proof  in  what  Ihe  terms  ‘  Rcrieftions  on  my  Pillow.’ 

*  At  this  folenm  lilcnt  hour  of  night,  when  all  is  huflicd  and  un- 
diflurbed  by  the  pail  bufinefs  of  the  day,  thought  has  liberty  to  rc 
volve,  look  into  every  recefs  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  expatiate  at 
large.  Can  there  be  matter  for  greater  contemplation,'  than  w'hcii 
we  think  of  that  great,  that  important  delegated  truft  committed  to 
our  care  by  the  ail  fupreme  I  AM.  A  trult  too  often  negleded  for 
levity  and  folly,  bringing  on  fin,  and  death,  w'hcn  the  grave,*  the 
fea  lhall  give  up  their  dead  ;  and  that  tremendous  hour  arrive,  whem 
we  are  funimoned  to  appear  before  him,  the  Son  of  God,  who  fut- 
fered  for  our  fins,  whofe  precious  blood  was  our  propitiation,  what 
cin  the  fons  and  daughters  of  riot  fay,  anfwcr  me  you  thoughtlefs ; 
alas !  I  muft  alfo  arrlwer ;  fayi  do  we  not  hold  mankind  in  detella- 
tion,  that  defplfe  and  ungratefully  treat  a  friend,  fiiice  ’lis  a  gene¬ 
ral  maxim,  call  a  man  ungrateful,  you  call  him  every  thing  bale 
by  treating  ill  a  worldly  friend  what  fhall  we  fay  to  our  beft  of 
friends,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  when  with  ftrifteft  truth  he  may 
allcd^e,  look  on  thofe  hands,  thofe  feet,  ,this  fide,  my  brow  crown* 
cd  with  the.  pricking  thorn,  the  contempt  I  bore  for  you.  Could 

not  thiiil^  when  you  gave  way  to  pleafures,  falfe  in  themfelves, 
to  fehfuafity,  avarice,  hardnefs  of  heart  to  your  brother,  that  ca¬ 
talogue  of  fins  the  prince  of  darknefs  fpread  over  the  'w'^orld,  enemy 
'to  God  and  man  ;  fay,  could  you  not  think  you  crucified  me 
anew,  or  did  yoli  feel  the  archangels,  angels,  cherublms  and  fera- 
phifbs,*  who  arc  continually  in  proftrate  adoration  before  the  throne 
of  God  ;  theii*  forrows  for  their  brethren  of  the'carth,  drawing  ou 
them  wrath  divine.  Was  you  not  intrufted  with  a  foul,  the  fplrit 
of  ever  living  life,  ^hich  ne’er  Can  be  annihilated,  when  its  cover¬ 
ing  of  earth  (hall  moulder  to  its  natural  duft,  where  was  that  care 
required  of  you  to  render  it  unpolluted  to  the  divine  hand  that 
.gave  it. 

yHow  have  you  applied, "how  hid  your  talent  under  a  bufhcl ; 
how*  fliall  we  tear  that  terrible  fentence,  go  you  children  of  the 
devil  into  cvcrlafting  torments  prepared  for  his  angels.  Dreadful 
-ftntence,  yet  a  ray  of  hope  runs  through  my  bofom ;  the  lenient 
hand,  the  balm  of  comfort  is  held  out  to  us ;  we  arc  aflured  a 
rimcly  repentance  may  reconcile  us  to  the  Father  ^of  all  mercy,  ami 
chat  there  is  companion  for  the  wcaknefs  and  frailty  of  mankind  ; 

.  and  joy  in  the  regions  of  beatitude  and  blifs,  amongft  the  heavenly 
powers,  on  the  return  of  a  repentant  finner.  At  this  hour  of  nighr, 

.  at  all  hours,  gram  it.  oh  heavenly  Father,  in  the  name  of  thy  only 

Soil 
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Sbn  the  immacgUte  Emanuel.  Thou  haft  pronufed  it  to  us,  that 
when  finncrs  irom  their  heart  lhall  repent  thou  wilt  hear  us,  and 
’  « rant  us  mercy  !  may  all  merit  that  mercy,  as  well  a$  ihy  penitent 

Icrvant.’  _  • 

To  this  volume  tliere  is  annexed  a  piece  called  ‘  The  Sea- ' 
‘  fons,’  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodw^d.  This  drama 
lias  little  merit;  and,  perhaps,  it  ought  to  have  been  fup- 
preffed.  ’  For  it  cannot  I'erve  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  its 
author.  A  more  extraordinary  addition  to  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  confifts  in  the  reprinting  of  the  different  criticifms 
of  the  Apology  of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  which  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  literary  journals.  '  Among  thefe  the  ffrft, place  is 
allotted  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  to  the  article  which  was  publilhed 
in  the  Englillx  Review.  And  this  we  fuppofe  from  the  cir- 
cumffance  that,  our  journal  took,  the  lead  in  .chara£terizing, 
her  performance. 


Aar.  VI.  EJJays  Hiftorical  and  Moral,  By  G.  Gregory.  8vo. 

6s.  Johnfun. 

^HE  fubjefts  which  have  attra£led  the  attention  of  this  au- 
thor  are  ufeful,  curious  and  important.  He  treats  of 
theprogrefs  of  fociety,  and  of  the  influence  of  phyfical  and  mo¬ 
ral  caufes.  He  offers  remarks  on  fuperftitioh,  on  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  .prefent  times,  and  on  moral  prejudices.  He 
holds  out  oblervations  upon  language,  the  female  fex,  go¬ 
vernment,  religious  eftablilhments,  education,  and  fuicide. . 
He  enters  into  an  examination  of  flavery ;  and  in  fine  he 
inquires  into  certain  caufes  which  may  prove,  fubverfive  of 
Britilh  liberty. 

We  muff  acknowledge  that  we  opened  this  work  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  curioiity.  But  any  hope  of  value  which 
we  had  conceived  from  the  author’s  feleftion  of  his  topics 
fpeedily  vanifhed.  It  appeared  to  us  that  he  had  no  opini¬ 
ons  oThis  own  ;  and  while  he  had  nothing  original  to  com¬ 
municate,  his  reading  was  confined.  He  is  equjdly  a  pre¬ 
tender  to  penetration  and  to  erudition.  His  remarks  are  all 
trite  and  common.  His  vanity  at  the  fame  time,  is  very 
confiderable;  and  though  he  is  deftitute  .of  the  profoundn^ 
of  philofophy,  he  can  ape  its  formality.  He  affefls  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  a  fage  delivering  inftruftions  to  mankind.  An 
air  of  ridicule'  thus  fpreads  itfelf  over  his  performance ;  and 
difeerning  readers  perceive  its  futility,  and  fmile. 

■  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  to  the  honour  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  that  he  appears  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  doftrines 
ofour  moft  holy  religion;  that  his  morality  is  pure ;  and. 
that  his  heart  fwells  with  an  extenfive  philanthropy  and  be.; ' 
ncvolcncc.  Our  refpeft  for  the  virtues  of  his  heart  excites 

a  regret 
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i^gfct  ^in  us  for  the  feeblcnefs  of  his  underftanding;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  taiks  of  criticifin  to  cxercife  its 
duty  in  a  juft  reprobation  of  works  which  with  the  happieft 
intentions,*  difplay  every  poflible  defeft  of  execution, 

*  Blit  while  wc  point  to  the  demerit  of  our  author,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  that  wc  fubniit  to  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  his  perfor¬ 
mance;  and  for  this  pUrpofe  we  lhall  fsledl  what  he  has  faid 
on  the ’fubjeft  of  alphabetic  writing. 

/  Of  all  human  arts,  the  moft  curious,  and  apparently  the  moft 
difficult  of' iriventioh,  is  Alphabetical  Writing.  The'ufe  ot 
wVitfcn  tharaders  IS  vldth  tolerable  certainty  traced  back  into  the  hi- 
ctogliphic,  or  pidufc-vvriting ;  but  the  analyzing  of  founds,  and 
the  diftinguifhihg  and  rharking  of  their  fimple  and  uncompounded 
parts,  is  an  effort  of  human  genius  which  feems  above  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  men,  in  thofe  early  periods,  from  which  the  invention  is 
dated. 

‘  It  is  eafy  on  this,,  as.  well  as  on  any  other  fubjeft,  to  have  re* . 
courfe  to  a  miracle  ;  but  fince  ther^  is  no  inch  miracle  recorded  in 
hbly^writ,  this  hypothefis  can  only  be  eftcemed’  an  artifice  of  indo¬ 
lence,  oi*  a  chimera  of  fuperftition.  If  the  deity  had  taught  or  re¬ 
vealed  fuch  an  art  to  mankind,  why  is  it  not  explicitly  noted  in  that 
complete  hillory  of  revelation,  which  infpiration  has  handed  down  to 
us  ?  The  writing  oii  the  tables  at  Mount  Sinah  is  not  fpoken  of  as 
a  new  invention ;  and  if  it  had  been  fuch,  and  particularly  if  it  had 
been  the  Immediate  aft  of  the  deity,  is  there  the  leaft  probability  that 
fd  important  a  faft  would  have  been  omitted  by  the  facred  hiftorian? 

‘  The'  invention  of  the  alphabet  is  thought  by  Hohhes  to  have 
proceeded  frofn  a  watchful  obfervation  of  the  rfiotions  of  the  tongue, 
the  palate,  the  lips,  and  the  other  organs  of  fpeech.  If  mufic  was 
much  cultivated,  as  an  art,  before  letters  were  invented j  one  might 
almoft  conjefture,  that  the  defire  of  retaining  a  favourite  piece  of 
mufic  would  engage  fome  perlbn  of  a  Very  nice  ear  to  analyze  it,  and 
markcown'in  charafters  the  variations  ot  the  tune  ;  the  decompofi 
tion  of  language,  and  the  ufe  of  letters  would  afterwards  prove 
cafy.  But  we  have  no  evidence  to  alledge  in  fupport  of  fuch  ah  hy¬ 
pothefis  ;  and  we  inuft  look  for  the  invention  of  an  alphabet 
upon  firiipler  principles,  and  by  more  eafy  and  natural  gradations. 

.*  It 'has  becii  remarked  in  thefe  elTays,  that  the  ornamental  may 
be  ti'aced  ihto  the  rleceffary  arts.  Painting^  a  fine  art,  I  have 
little  doubt  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  pidurc.^jcriiing^  or  to  the 
uecellky  of  conveying  to  diftant  parts  certain  reprefentations  or  dc- 
feriptions  of  fafts'.  ‘  - 

.  ‘  .In  the  infancy  of  language,  there  were  few  abftraft  terms ;  and 
cjrcn  thefe,  being  obvidufty  metaphorical,  eafily  admitted  of  a  fenfi- 
ble  reprefentatioh.  Since  it  is  not  improbable  that  piHure-writing 
might  be  taught  as  a  fclence,  and  generally  praftifcd,  almoft  as 
foon  as  invented  ;  from  the  incapacity  of  fome,  and  the  indolence  of 
others,  it  would  neceffarily  happen,  that  the  figures  would  frequent¬ 
ly  jprovc  very  *coarfeTc(emblances  of  the  realities.  Indeed,  utility 
l^ing  the  only  eftd,  the  fpeedieft  means  of  making  thcmfelves  under- 
iJood  would*  DC  attempted  by  all :  and  it  was  certainly  of  little  con- 
:  ^  ‘  ‘  feqiiencc 
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fcquence  whefther  the  figures  were  cx aft  refemblances-.or  not,' pro* 
h  vided  they  were  generally  accepted  as  the  marks  or^rcprefehiations 
1  of  things.  A  few  ftrokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  therefore,  ferved  to 
furnilh  the  idea  of  a  houfe^  a  mafij  or  of  any  particular  animal  \  and 
thus  every  word  in  the  language  would  have  a  diilinft  fign  correfr 
pondent  to  it,  and  which  ferved  to  reprefent  it  in  writing.  v.This  is. 
'  cyeai  at  preient  nearly  the  cafe  in  China  there,  the  alphabet  is  very* 
extenfivc  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  charafters  arc, vpry, nu¬ 
merous  ;  .as  mult  be  the  cafe  where  the  language  is  copious  before 
the  int'rpdudtion  of  pifture-writing.  It  is  theretbre  probable  that  the 
Chinefe  never.  wo\ilcl  have  attained  the  art  of  fimplifying  their  written 
language,  and  indeed  fo  many  cifcumftances  muft  concur,  that  the 
invention,  even  according  to  the  theory,  which  I  am  about  to  ad¬ 
vance,  may  be  pronounced  almoft  fortuitous. 

,  ‘  It  has  been  alfcrted,  upon  what  authority  we  are  no^  ipformed^ 
that  a  vocabulary  oi  tvoenty  '^voords  is  equal  to  all  the  purpofes  of  fome 
lavage  nations.  Tne  language  of  is  faid  not  to  con fi ft  of 

more  than  pne  thoufand  words :  that  of  the  Hottentots  is  almoft  defti- 
tutc  of  articulation.  It  is,  indeed,  generally' allowed,  that  in  ori¬ 
ginal  languages  the  radical  founds  are  few,  and  the  bulk  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  formed  by  compolition.  The  radical  founds  too  are  found 
to  be  very  Ample,  chiefly  inonofyllables,  and  all  of  them  fignificanu 
This  account  of  language  appears  to  be  confiftent  with  nature  and 
reafon  ;  but  if  the.  poflibiliry  of  it,  even  in  one  cafe,  be  admitted,  it 
is  a  fuflicient  ground  for  the  hypothelis,  by  which  I  fliall  attempt’to 
explain  the  invention  of  the  alphabet. 

‘  Now,  fuppoling  ph^ure-^jjriting  to  be  introduced  into  fbmer 
country,  where  the  language  was  not  copious,  and  where  it  vemainT 
ed  uncorrupted  by  an  intercourfe  lyith  other  nations  ;  and  fuppoling 
the  pi^ureViVfiting  there  to  deviate  into  a  charafter  like  the  Chinefe  \ 
there  would  then  be  a  necelfity.of  ufing  compofitiohs  of  charafter 
upon  the  formation  of  ^  ne\v  word,  as  the  Chinefe  do  in  fome  in- 
ftances  ;  for  the’  charafter  by  which  they  exprefs  ?nisfortun€^  is  com-r 
pouhded  of  two  charafters,  the  one  fignifying  houfe^  and  the  other 
fire.  In  fuch  a  language  therefore,  each  of  the  founds,  which  ferv¬ 
ed  to  compofe  the  words,  being  in  itfelf  fignificant,  and,  as  fuch, 
having  a  mark  or  charafter  correfpoiident  to  it  ;  men  would  eafily 
I  pbferve  the  fame  found  wherever  it  occurred  ;  and  wouki  reprefent 
it  when  it  occurred  in  compofition,  by  the  charafter  which  corref- 
ponded  to  it  when  alone  ;  and  by  thus  fimplifying  the  art  of  writ-? 
ing,  they  would  be  able  confidcrably  to  lelTcn  the  labour  of  ftudy. 

‘  Succeflivc  improvers,  when  the  idea  was  once  ftarted,  vvuuld 
proceed  rapidly  in  limplifving  the  art  of  writing.  The  vowel  founds 
arc  all  of  them  words  in  rude  languages ;  thefe  \yould  be  eafiJy  dlfr 
cerned  in  compofition,  and,  would  foon  be  disjoined  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet*  from  the  feveral  confonants,  or  powers  that  ferveto  vary  their 
%nification.  ^ 

‘  This  hypothcfis,  concerning  the  invention  of  letters,  is  not  in- 
tonfiftent  with  the  beft  accounts,  which  arc  furnilhed  by  hiftory* 
It  appears  that  the  firft  eflays  in  the  alphabetical  art  were  vcry  in> 
perfeft,  and  that  fucceflivc  improvernents  brought  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  in  which  it  exifted  in  Greece.  Thofc  traditions, 
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wluchaflign  the^  invention  of  letters  to  a  particular  nation,  arc  no 
to  be  difere^ted  ;  for  fo  many  circumftanccs  muft  have  concurred 
to jconduft  to  the  difeovery,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  almoil  ca- 
fual :  and  the  order  of  all  alphabets  being  nearly  alike,  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof, "that  the  art  was  by  all  nations  derived  from  the  fame 
fdurce. 


*  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  many  rude  languages,  the  words 
afe  in  general  polyfyllables ;  and  that  feme  languages  which  bear 
the  nfiarks  of  original  and  uncompounded  languages  are  very  copi¬ 
ous  in  radicals.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  if  the  poifibility  (and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  probability  will  fcarcely  be  denied)  of  a  language  cxill- 
ing,  of  which  the  radicals  were  hmple  and  few',  and  which  was  not 
copious  af  the  time  of  the  intpodudiion  of  pi^urc-writing,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  it  is  fufheient  to  give  to  this  theory  the  merit,  at  leaft,  of  a 
tery  probable  conjtBurey  refpedling  a  fubjedt,  upon  which,  I  fear, 
no  evidence  more  fatisfaftory  can  be  obtained.* 

The  manner  of  our  author  is  uniform  and  cold.  He  ex¬ 
cites  no  intereft,  and  can  fix  the  attention  by  no  graceful 
allurement.  His  language  is  an  image  of  incorreft  conver- 
f^tion,  and  does  not  rife  into  flyle.  He  never  aims  at  the 
elegance  which  is  cftcemed  a  reguilite  fo  ellential  to  the 
eflayift.  And  indeed  it  may  be  faid  that  ihcemptinefs  of  his 
manner  has  a  correfponding  propriety  in  the  infipid  frivolity 
ofhisdiaion. 


Avt.  VII.  The  Life  of  Jacob :  in  ten  Books.  2  vols.  By 
P.  Peddle.  Crown  Oftavo.  js.  fewed.  Qoadby.  Shei borne. 

learn  by  the  preface  to  thefe  volumes  that  the  writer’s 
chief  aim  is  to  induce  the  young  generation  to  Culti¬ 
vate  an.acquaintance  with  the  facred  records  ;  that  could  fhe 
obtain  this*objeft,  fhe  would  efteem  it  a  greater  reward ^thaii 
the  moil  unbounded  applaufe;  and  that  in  her  own  opinion, 
the  compofition,  which  fhe  wifhes  to  produce  this  effect,  is 
crude  and  imperfeft.  It  has  notwithftanding  brought  her  a 
lift  of  near  three  hundred  fubferibers,  among  whom  are  a 
number  of  very/efpeftable  individuals. 

•The  w’ork  is  compofed  in  a  kind  of  meafured  profe,  and 
founded  in  the  ftory  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  as  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Genefis.  The  life  of  this  venerable  and  illuf- 
trious  progenitor  of  the  w’hole  Jewifh  nation  is  delineated  in 
this  poem  with  a  glowiiig  and  delicate  pencil.  His  birth,  hft 
education,  his  mother’s  partiality,  his  father’s  deception,  his 
brother’s  difappointment,  his  own  pilgrimage,  his  perfonal 
trials,  and  domeftic  troubles,  the  refentment  of  an  injured 
brother,  and  the  fulpicion  \vhich  Laban  entertained  of  his 
condu6t  arc  all  wrought  up  in  a  manner  equally  elegant  and 
i  nterefting. 

’  '  The 
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Air.  VIU.  jin  Examination  o  f  Mr.  Rohtnfon*s  of  Cambridge  Pica 
‘for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jefus  ChrllF.  By  a  late  Member  of 
.  tbc  Univerfity.*  In  a  preface,  a  pait  of  Mr.  White’s  of  Oxford’s, 
“.Appendix  to  his  late  Bampton’s  Sermons  is  conlidered.  8vo, 
.'-3s. ,6d.  Sewed.  Johnlon,  1785. 

T T  has  ever  been  a  fubjeft  of  regret  to  wife  and  good  men, 
^  that  religious  differences,  which  are  altogether  unavoidr 
able  wherever  free  inquiry  is  permitted,  Ihould  have  been 
productive  of  any  animofity  or  hatred,  and  attended  with  fuch 
pernicious  effefts  to  civil  fociety.  Happily  for  the  prefent 
age  this  fpirit  has  in  a  great  incafure  fubfided.  Of  this 
change  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  author  of  the  performance 
before  us,  who  feeiiis  to  be  a  man  of  temper,  ^nd  who  treats 
his  fubjedt  in  a  more  cool  and  difpaffionate  manner  than  any 
of  his  predeceflbrs  who  have  entertained  nearly  . the  fame  opi¬ 
nions. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obl|rve  that  Mr.  Robinfon  of  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  White  of  Oxford  belong  to  that  clafs  of  divines  who. 
affert  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrill  ;  that  he  is  the  Supreme 
God,  poflelTed  of  the  fame  nature  and  attributes  with  the 
deity  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  w  orld.  Our  author 
on  the  contrary  imagines,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  mere  crea¬ 
ture,  though  favoured  with  ipany  extraordinary  communi¬ 
cations  of  divine  wifdom  and  power.  Hence  his  whole  book 
is  employed  in  refuting  the  arguments  of  Robinfon  and 
White,  who  fupport  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  He  fome- 
times  difplays  confiderable  ftrength  of  argument,  and  finds 
no  difficulty  in  fhew’ing  the  weaknefs  and  abfurdity  of  his 
antagonifts  ;  and  wre  imagine  that  his  arguments  might  be 
overturned  with  equal  facility. 

We  think  our  author  might  have  faved  himfelf  the  labour 
of  his  performance,  as  it  feems  to  us  to  contain  little  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Clarke,  Whifton,  Whitby,  Peirce,  and 
other  celebrated  writers  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  quettion.  He 
conliders  a  belief  of  Chrift  for  the  Supreme  God  to  be  2i  popular 
error.  Yet  it  is  very  certain  that  this  opinion  has  been  afferted 
and  upheld  by  many  men  of  the  firft  abilities,  and  of  the  moft 
Alining  and  diftinguiAied  charafters  in  the  chriftian  churclu’ 


Art.‘  IX.  Medical  Cafesy  with  occafional  Remarks  \  to  which  is 
added  an' Appendix  containing  the  Hiftory  of  a  lab  extraordinary 
Cafe.  By  R.  W.  Stack,  M.  D.  8vo.  2s..Johnfon. 

^T^HIS  pamphlet  belongs  to  that  order  of  books,  which, 
according  to  Lord  Bacon,  are  to  be  turned  over  rapidly, 
neither  requiring,  nor  deferving  much  attention.  Some  ot 
'  •  -I  the 
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tiic  cafes  are  remarkable  and  worthy  of  being  recorded  ;  bptthc, 
obiervations  are  many  of  them  puerile,  as  thofe  for  inftaiice  ift 
pages  62 — 65,  and  the  defence  of  inoculatibn  fcefns  quite  Tu- 
perrfuous,  and  the  judgment  formed  by  the  author  of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  may  "be 
difpkUtcd.  Thus  it  feems  very  doubtful,  whether  the  re¬ 
covery  in  the  firft  cafe,  was  cfFefted  by  the  Kernics  mi¬ 
neral.  The  patient’s  extremities  were  cool  and  clammy, 
his  breathing  laborious,  his  expeftorations  fupprelled,  his  . 
llrength  fo  much  impaired  that  he  could  not  move  himfelf  ’ 
in  bed  nor  fpeak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  any  dilfance 
the  pulfe  too  could  fcarce  be  felt.  In  tins  almoft  defperatc* 
iVate  of  things,  Kermes  Mineral  in  the  dofe  of  3  grains  every 
third  hour  is  preferibed,  a  blifter  is  applied  and  the  patient 
rapidly  recovers.  I'lie  author’s  opinion  in  the  7th  or  8th -arti¬ 
cles  is  ftill  more  difputable.  The  fever  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  attended  with  unufual  fymptoms,  and  to  have  beenocca- 
lioned  bv  a  worm  in  the.  ftomach,  feefhs  to  Have  been  a  re- 
gular  typhus,  and  the  worm  to  have  had  little  lhare  in  the 
bufinefs,  except  in  producing  thofe  fymptoms  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  4th  day,  and  which  evidently  had  no  coiihefti- 
on  with  the  preceding  fever.  •  -  i 

The  8th  article,  intitled,  Cafe  of  remarkable  T)iffQ^ 
lution  of  the  Bloody  feems  to  be  merely  an  account  of  a  relapfe 
which  the  fame  patient  (Art.  8)  underwent ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  remarkable  in  it.  This  is  what  we  find  chiefly  repre- 
henfibje  in  the  prel^nt  pamphlet.  The  contents  are 

**  An  Account  of  an  extraordinary  Recovery  from  a  Peripneu- 
mony,  by  the  ufe  of  Kermes  Mineral.” 

“  The  Hiftory  of  Kermes  Mineral,  with  fome  Refleftions  on  the 
infrequency  of  its  ufe  in  thefe  Kingdoms.” 

“  The  Method  of  preparing  Kermes  Mineral,  with  fome  occali- 
onal  Remarks.*’  : 


f  I 
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•  ‘  Some  Account  of  an  uncommon  Ailment,  feemlng.  to  proceed 
from  a  Redundance  of  Acidltv  in  the  Stomach.” 

.  “  Of  an  alarming  Inflammatory  Fever,  occafioncd  by  fuddcnly 
flopping  an  Hasmorrhage  from  the  Nofe.*’ 

‘‘  Of  a  Lypothymia,  or  Fainting  Fit,  occafioned  by  feme  Blood 
^'hich,  during  Sleep,  had  trickled  back  from  the  Noflrils  into  the 
Stomach.”  ^ 


“  Some  Account  of  a  Fever,  with  unufual  Symptoms,  excited  by 
a  Worm  in  the  Stomach.” 

“  A  Cafe  of  a  remarkable  DiflTolution  of  the  Blood.” 

“  The  Hiftory  of  an  uncommon  Putrid  Difeafe,”' 

I  **  Thoughts  on  the  foregoing  Cafe.” 
n  “  A  fingular  Cafe  of  a  rapid  Diflblurlon.” 

1  “  The  Hiftory  of  a  Nervous  Atrophy,  or*Confumpt5on,'occafi- 

j  oned  by  an  Affe^ftion  of  the  Mind  ;  and  uncxpeftedly  cured  by*  an 
I  extraordinary  Accident.”  ♦ 

I  “  Reflections  on  the  foregoing  Cafe,’* 


“  Some 
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Some  Account  of  a  Dropfical  Diforder,  flowing  from  an  unfuf^ 
peflcd  Caufc.’*  •  . 

Some  Account  of  an  Anomalous  Difordcr,  occafioned  by  a  Ta;- 
nia^  Or  Tapc-worm^*^ 

“  Thoughts  on  the  foregoing  Cafe.” 

An  Account  of  alarming  Symptoms,  occafioned  by  a  Worm, 
during  the  procefs  of  Inoculation.” 

» “  A  C  ale  of  a  retarded  Fever  after  Inoculation.” 

.  An  Attempt  to  vindicate  the  Practice" of  Inoculation  from  fomc 
Charges  which  have  been  made  again#  it.” 

’  Some  Account  of  the  Efficacy  of  Warm  Bathing  in  the 
Small-pox.” 

The  Appendix.” 


Ait.  X.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Fine  Arts.  By  Thomas  Robertfon, 
Miniftcr  of  Dalmcny,  and  Fellow  of  the*  Royal  Society ^of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Vol.  1.  Quarto,  i8s.  Boards.  CaJcli,  London,  1784. 

(  Concluded) 

TT|^E  come  now  to  chapter  4,  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  hiftory  of  Munc.  lie  propofes  taking  mankind 
and  mufic  in  connexion,”  and  mewing  what  reciprocal  ef- 
fe£ts  each  has  upon  tfie  other.  The  mufic  pf  rude  nations 
he  finds  to  loud,  harfh,  and  monotonous,  accompanied 
hy /dancing  aiid  violent  gefture,  firft  confined  to  the  voice, 
aJone^.and  afterwards  accompanied  hy  fomc  inftrumentof 
the'  pulfatile  kind.  In  this  ftage  of  fociety  its  efFedts  are 
greater  than  at  a  more  advanced  period  ;  it  excites  or  foflers 
aUvthefViolence  of  palfion.  The  charafter  of  national  mu- 
Ce,  We  are  told,  arifes  from  the  different  arrangements  of  fo^ 
ciety.’  i  In  the  finer  climates,  wdiere  kingly  power  is  generally 
eflablifhed,  a  mild  and  foothing  mufic  prevails,  fuitable  to 
the  genius  of  indolence  and  flavcry.  Under  a  ruder. fky, 
where^we  meet,  for  the  moft  part,  with  more  equality  and. 
independance,  and  where  a  fiercer  and  more  warlike  turn  of 
mind  takes  place,  the  mufic  is  of  the  rouling,  or  animat¬ 
ing  fpecies.  From  caufes  which  he  afligns.  he  thinks  that 
it  attained  to  no  perfeftion  in  Egypt  till  the  introduftion  of 
the  Grecian  mufic,  under  the  Ptolemies.  Mr.  R.  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  an  idea  of  Mr  Bruce,  the  Abylfinian  traveller,  which 
pontnididfs  his  account  of  the  flate  of  mufic  in  ancient 
Egypt.  Mr.  B. 

‘  Having  found  in  a  grotto,  behind  the  ruins  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  a  painting  in  frefeo  of  a  perfon  playing,  and  in  a  maflerly 
manner,  upon  a  Harp  confifKng  of  thirteen  firings,  and  conflrufted 
with  great  elegance  and  ingenuity  :  he  conceives  it  to  have  been 
the  Theban  Harp  at  the  time  of  Scfoflris,  the  fame  with  Sefac,  ac« 
cording  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  hence  concludes  that  Geometry, 
Drawing,  Mechanics,  and  Mufick,  were  at  their  greateft  pcrfetllon 
when  that  Harp  was  made.* 

Our 
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Our  author  allcdges  ^ 

‘  That  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  conclude  from  vlewiiijr 
this  Harp,  that  Mufic  was  in  a  ftate  of  extraordinary  refinement  at 
the  time  it  was  made;  The  thirteen  firings  may,*  fcvcraldf  thein^^ 
have  been  only  unifons  to  one  another/  *  - 

There  is  onc'thing  in  the  paffagc  firft  cited  we  could  wifh 
to  be  explained,  have  no  conception  how  from  a  painting,  it*‘ 
can  be  fo  clearly  determined  that  the  perfoh  reprefented  is 
playing  in  a  majierly  manner.  The  eye  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  by. 
no  means  a  competent  judge ;  we  have  feen  many  a  fine  lady 
thrum  her  guittar  with  all  the  cafe  and  elegance  of  a  .maftert., 
and  yet  produce  founds  that  would  have  (hocked  the  Idsei 
Daftyli  themfelves.  Yet  fuch  muft  be  the  fenfe  of  the  ex- 
preffion  ;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  painting  was  executed  in 
a  majierly  manner^  for  we  arc  afterwards  told,  “  that  it  might 
have  come  from  a  good  fign-poft  painter  in  Europe/’  From 
our  author’s  account  of  the  Chinefe  mufic,  it  lecms  to  be 
in  np  advanced  ftate  ;  while  we  fee,  from  their  giving  **  dif¬ 
ferent  names  to  the  fame  note,  according  To  the  different  in- 
ftruments  on  which  it  is  founded,”  much  of  that  laborious 
littlenefs  which  has  ever  charafterized  that  lingular  nation.  ' 
The  author  next  proceeds  with  all  the  warmth  of  enthu« 
fiafm  to  the  mufic  of  Greece ;  which  he  fays  was  “  loud» 
flow,  fimple,  cKafte,  pious,  fevere,”  till  it  ‘‘  came  to  be  fepa« 
rated  from  poetry ;  then  the  genuine  mufic  of  Greece  de» 
dined,  though  the  art  itfelf  was  improved.”  The  Laceda^* 
monians  were  rigidly  attached  to  the  more  fevere  fpecies  of 
mufic  ;  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  allowed  themfelves 
a  greater  latitude  ;  hence  the  Lacedaemonians  are  called  the 
Prefbyterians  of  Greece  by  Dr.  Burney.  Mr.  R.  objects 
to  the  juftnefs  of  this  appellation,  ‘  for,  the  Prefbyterians^* 
fays  he,  ^  in  place  of  having  the  merit  to  love  mufic,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  did,  rather  regard  it,  efpccially  in  religious 
fervice,  witli  averfion  and  fear.”  It  is  lingular  that  a  miniftcr 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  fhould  have  fo  far  forgot  himfelL 
The  Prefbyterians  have  been  always  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  pfalmrfinging  Their  paffion  for  pfalmody  ofiten  cx- 
pofed  the  French  Calvinifts  in  the  time  of  the  league  to  a,ll 
the  fury  of  their  enemies  ;  a  pfalm-Jinging  rafeal  was  a  term  olT 
reproach  which  the  Cavaliers  bellowed  on  every  Prefbyterian^ 
and  our  author  muft  know  that  not  only  in  the  public  fervice 
of  their  church,  but  likewife  in  family  worftiip  pfalms  make  a 
part  of  their  devotional  exercifes.  It  is  true  that  they  cannot 
fb  eafily  be  reconciled  to  the  more  complex  mufic  employed 
m  cathedral  fervice  ;  nor  to  the  light  and  intricate  airs  we  too 
often  hear  from  the  Organift,  but  in  this  they  imitate  the 
fe  verity  and  chaftity  of  Spartan  tafte,  which  delighted  only  in  the 
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x)\t  ' good fongy  confidering  the  moire  refined' fpccles  of 
mufic  as  unfavourable  to  virtue,  and  ill-fuiting  the’purpofes 
Af  "religious  wprfliip. 

’^In  nothing,  it  is  faid,  are  ancient  and  moderri  mufic  more 
different  than  in  the  mode  of  performance;  In  modern  times, 
2?  fe^  jferformers  are  hired  to  pleafe  the  ears  of  a  languid,  and, 
Jrt  general,  an  ignorant  audience  ;  but  the  Greek  rhufic;  if  we 
Except  that  'of  the  theatre,  was performed  by  chorufles  of 
all  the  men  and  women  cf  the*  place.’  Hence  ‘  the  powers 
mufic,  afting  almoft  without  ccafing  upon  the  whole  na¬ 
tion’,  may  be  conceived  to  have  produced  the  molt  wonder¬ 
ful  effefts.  They  certainly  had  much  influence  m  Greece  , 
the  regulation  of  them  therefore  became  an  objeft  of  the  le- 
mflature,  and  they  were  directed  to  moral  and  political  ends. 
This  public  mufic,  where  the  poetry,  the  airs,  and  rythmi 
were  all  calculated  to  anfwcr  the' purpofes  of  the  legiilator, 
may  beeafily  conceived  to  promote  *  good  converfation,  dif- 
pofitions,  and  habits,  honourable  defircs,  and  the  belt  of  ac¬ 
tions:’  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  ancients  fpeak,  when 
they  hold  forth  mufic  as  the  fource  of  patriotifiri  and  of  vir¬ 
tue.  '  In  this  qualified  f(?nfe  we  are  willing  to  fubferibe  to  its 
utility,  but  are  by  no  means  difpofed  to  go  the  lengths  of  our 
ahthor,  and  Boldly  to  pronounce  without’  diftinftion,  or  ex¬ 
ception,  that  in  Greece,  ‘  Religion.^  The  odes  of 

fh^hotf  vivant  Anacreon,  and  of  the  trib'ade  Sapho  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  fung  ;  we  would  alk  Mr.  R.  what  impreffions  he 
Ainks  the  fentiments  they  contained,  accompanied  by  air 
and  rythmus,  would  make  on  the  glowing  frame  of  a  Gre-» 
cian  ? 

'  The  Romans,  as  in  all  tlie  other  fine  arts,  were  inferior  to 
the  Greeks  in  mufic.  ‘  I'he  Diatonum  being  the  only  genus, 
and  the  flute  the  only,  or  chief  inftrument  of  the’Romans, 
however  excellent  in  themfelves,  Ihcw  the  limited  compafs  of 
the  art  among  them.’  Our  author,  when  treating  of  ancient 
mufic,  comes  in  courfe  to  examine  the  queftion  which  has 
been  a  fubjeft  offo  much  controverfy  among  the  learned,  did 
the  aftor  Jingy  or  did  he  fpeak  in  the  drama  From  a  paffage 
'  in  Plutarch  he  decides  that  he  fometiines  Jpokcy  and  fome- 
times  fungy  but  that  in  both  cafes,  the  voice  was  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  inftrument.  Upon  the  whole',  Mr.  R. 
fays  of  ancient  Greek  mufic,  and  what  he  fays  will  apply 
Hill  more  ftrongly  to  the  Roman,  ‘  Were  it  permitted  to 
fpeak  freely  my  own  opinion  ,  it  was  a  mufic  very  limited 
in  many  relpcfts  and  not  capable* pf  much  elegance  or  tafte.'* 
But  he  wilhes  not  that  its  merit  or  demerit  fhould  bc  deter¬ 
mined  by  confidering.it  in  this  point  of  view  ;  we  muft  view 
it,  he  contends,  as  the  nurfe  of  wifdorri  and  of  Virtue,  and 
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^  hciKcdiedraws  the  conclufion,  ‘  I'hat  it  was  the  noblcft  efta- 
blilhmcrit  of  the  kind  ever  made  upon  earth  ! 

To  the  hiftory  of  modern  mufic'  we  cannot  afford  much’ 
room,  and  the  more  fo,  as  this 'country  is  already  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  fubjeft  by  minute  and*  accurate  publications 
iVhicIi  have  lately  appeared.  Modern  mufic  is  faid  to  have? 
originated' in  the  church  ;  but  this  at  firft  was  only  ‘  a  firpplc 
(Jifpaffionate  melody.^  Harmony  was  introduced  is  not 

fp  eafy  to  determine.  .  .Our  author  conjeftures  that  ‘  the  firft 
foundations  of  an  unftudied  and  fortuitous  harmony’,’  might 
liavc  been'  introduced  by  Jongleur Sy  but  fays  tliat  no  abfo- 

lute  proof  of  ' the  exillence  of  real  harmony  appears,  till  the 
eighth  century,  nor  of  figurate  or  florid  harmoiiy  till  the 
fifteenth.*  The  fifteenth,  lixteenth,  and  beginning* of  the 
fcventeeiith  centuries  produced  the  laft  change  in  the  ftatc  of 
itiufic,  and  it  how  refts  upon  the  foundations  that  were  then 
laid.  Next  follows  the  hiftory  of  the  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert.  In  chapters  fixth  and  laft,  the  author  proceeds  to 
diferiminate  the.  peculiar  features  of  mufic  in.  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  beginning  with  Italy,  and  ending  wi^ 
Britain.  ..  .  • .  .  ’  ‘  .  _  .* 

As  afpccimen  of  the  performance,  wc  fhall  lay  before  our 
readers  Mr.  R.’s  defence  of  the  Opera  ;  it  will  be  equally  an 
example  of  his  language  and  his  reafoning. 

‘  What-  now. draws  the  attention,  and  which,  when’ completely 
difplayed,  feems  enough  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  is  the  Opera  \  for  the  Opera,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  is  the 
mod  perfe^it  and' exalted  entertainment  which  the  Fine  Arts  can  pre¬ 
fect  to  mankind.  The  vvhole  of  thefe  Arts  col le<ftlng  them fclves  to¬ 
gether,.  Poetry,  Mufic,  Dance,  Painting,  Architecture,  Drefs,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  'combine  together  in  'furnilhiiig  out  a  feene,  wdiol’c  un¬ 
bounded  objeef  it  is  to  churm  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mind.  I'hc 
fubjedt  required  has  to  fuit  fo  grand  a  concurrence  ;  a  magni¬ 
ficent  fable,  and  great  perfohages ;  paflionate  and  fublimc  ideas  * 
the  performer  ftalking  in  ineafured  fteps  ;  fpeaklng  in  meafured 
tones,  accompanied  in. harmony  ;  - fine  painting,  rich  and  flowing 
robes,  ftatues,  palaces,  and  temples.  What  Baron  faid  of  a  Come¬ 
dian,  devroit  avoir  ete  nourri^  fur  les  ge no ux  des  reines  applies  more 
to  a  performer  in  the  Opera  :  he  fliould  be  educated  with  kings. 

The  attacks  upon  the  Opera  have  been  violent,  the  defences  have 
been  feeble  ;  and  durft  we  fpeak  out,  from  neither  party  knowing 
cxadlly  whaf  it  was-^thc  height  of  emhellijhment ;  that  Beauty  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  does  not  own  Nature  to  be  its  ftandard.  It 
may  be  time  to  come  forward,  and  avow  that  the  fubjeCl  which  the 
Opera  means  to  reprefent,  is  not  merely  Nature,  but  the  beautiful 
and  fublime,  added  to  Nature.  A  fiinilar  fubjeift  is  claimed  by  all 
the  other  Arts ;  but  the  Opera,  taking  a  bolder  flight  than  the  reft, 
and  divulging  its  purpofe  more  palpably  to  the  fenfes,  has  caught 
the  notice,  and  inflamed  the  cenfure  of  critics  ;  while  in  ibc  mean 
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tiraci  the  principle  upoii  which’ it  ftands  is  nor  pecuKarto  itfclf;  but 
coi^mon  CO  all  the' other  Fine' Arts.  Neither  docs  the  Opera  turn 
upon  the  manvellous  and  fupernaiural\  a  millakc'of  its  friends,  in¬ 
tending  to  fupport-it;  from  oblcrvitog,  and  with  regret  if  lliould 
feeiTiy- that -Nature*  indeed  was  not  its  only  foundation;  .  You  lee  a 
cloud  appearing,  fay  they ;  a  celeflial  being  defeend  ;  an  enchanted 
palace  arife !  But  it  muft  be  replied,  that  although  the  marvellous 
and  fupernatural.  may  be  at  times  admitted,  they  do  not  yet  form  its 
principal  *uid  interelUng  part.  Go  to  Metaftafio  ;  you  find  human 
Dcings,  and  almoft  real  life,  pn  his  feene  ;  and  you  confefs  that  his 
O^ras  excel  all  that  have  ever  been  feen. 

’  •  Modern  mufic,  being  of  fuch  a  compound  and  exquifitc  nature,  is 
doomed  feldom  to  reach  perfection  in  praClice.  But  the  Opera  is 
fiill  much  more  the  feene,  not  only  of  viciffitude,  but  of  perverfion. 
The  Poet,  the  Mufician,  the  Dancer,  the  Painter,  the  Directors  of 
the  Machinery,  of  the  Decoration,  and  of  the  Drefs,  prefs  all  for¬ 
ward  upon  the  public,  vie  with  each  other  to  gain  the  public  favour, 
imd  each  in  their  turn  predominating  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reft, 
have  for  the  greater  part,  kept  the  moft  perfeft  of  all  fine  entertain¬ 
ments,  from  attaining  to  that  fubordination  of  the  parts  and  unity 
of  the  whole  ;  upon  which  its  excellence  fo  much  depends.  Hence 
joined  to  the  falfe  ideas  of  ill-nature,  already  taken  notice  of,  has 
the  Opera  been  a  fubjeCl  of  ridicule,  in  the  hands  of  great  writers 
thcmfelvcs  $  who  have  each  pointed  their  fatire,  in  different  lines, 
according  to  their  different  tempers.  Roufleau  -  pours  out  his  elo¬ 
quence  in  failles  of  abufe.  ‘  The  Count  Algorotti  fits  down  gravely 
to  reafon  the  matter.  Marcello,  the  noble  Venetian,  of  an  admira¬ 
ble  tafie,  and  great  genius  in  Mufic,  being  aiked  what  Mufic  was,  re¬ 
plied,  it  was  an  art  which  was  loft.  His  Teatro  alia  Moda^  written  on 
this  very  point,  is  full  of  fine  and  pleafant  raillery.  Our  mufic  fays 
he,  infpires  joy,  when  it  fhould  excite  grief ;  all  we  hear  is  e,  /, 

*  But  we  muft  retreat  back  a  little  from  this  plcafantry,  and  form 
fome  moderate  opinion.  What  is  it  we  may  afle  that  Marcello  and 
others  have  been  writing  againft  ?  Not  furely  the  Opera.  It  is 
againft  thofe  who  have  abufed  the  Opera.  And  who  are  they  who 
have  abufed  it  ?  Here  w^e  muft  look  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  to  whom  Nature,  or  rather  Fortune,  has  granted 
fo  few  inlets  to  receive  what  is  perfeft  in  the  Fine  Arts.  And  wc 
are  not  furely  to  w^ondermuch,  if  their  taftc  be  often jir cry  imperfeft. 
For  what  indeed  can  be  more  correfponding  to  the  bulk  of  a  modern 
audience,  and  even  more  natural  in  itfelf,  when  not  better  guided, 
tlUn  to  gaze  at  drefles,  be  amazed  at  (hakes,  trills,  and  fwells,  and 
to  negle5  fentiment  and  fenfe  ?  Good  Writers,  and  good  Muli- 
cians,  nave  been  taking  the  charat^er  of  the  Opera  from  the  tafte  of 
the  mere  vulgar ;  not  from  its  own  nature,  and  not  even  from  their 
own  taftc. 

♦  Why  then  blame  fo  much  the  Opera  becaufe  the  public  abufe  it. 

— ^ne  would  imagine  that  the  learned  world  itfelf  could  talk  w  ithout 
thinking.^*  ^  . 

Wc  mean  not  to  enter  into  a  formal  controverfy  on  thjs 
iubjed  ;.bu4  .without  arguing  from  the  abufe  of  the  opera, 
is  it  fo'Vtry  certaia  that  the  union  of  poetry,'  mufic,  &c.  will 
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produce  “  the  nwjUptrfea  of  all  fine  entertainmepte  ?”  Is  it 
Ip  iclf-evident  that  ilicy  will  coalefcc,  fo  as  to  form  an  h«r- 
laonic.  whole,  that  the  pbfition  Ihould  belaid  down  .as  an 
^ioin?  Is  it  not  rather  probable  that,  inllead  of  a  cordial 
union,  a  difeordant  and  defiruftive  juxta-pofition  maybe  pro^ 
duced,  ini'piring  difguft  inftcad  of  rapture?- And  will  it  he  an 
ealv  thing  to  prove  that  this  does  not  aftually  take  j^ace  in  the 
opera  ?  let  us  grant  that  the  objeft  of  the  opera  is  to  produce 
the  hello  ideate,  “  the  beautiful  and  fublime  added  to  nature,” 
yet  we  contend  that  Ihe  fails  in  ortaining  her  purpofes  from 
the  want  of  unity  and  fimplicity  in  the  means  ;  whereas  our 
author  attributes  her  tranfc.endcnt  power  to  the  complicated 
machinery  Ihe  employs,  without  examining  whether,  amidft, 
fuch  a  variety  of  powers,  one  does  not  counteraft  another, 
and  thus  defiroy  the  effeft  of  the  whole.  Wc  maintain  that 
tills  takes  place  in  the  opera.  In  that  fpecies  of- drama,  by 
adding  mufic,  &c.  to, poetry,  infiead  of  fomething  more 
beautiful  and  fublime  than  fimple  nature  .produced  by  this 
coalition,  w'c  have  a  monfler  which  exites  ridicule.  Can  a 
hero  who  Jings  his  rage,  who  Jings  while  he  combats  his  an- 
tagonift,  or  while  he  kills  himfelf,  or  a  heroine  who  endea¬ 
vours  to  tickle  the  ear  with Jhakes,  fwells,  and  endlefs  cadencet 
while  fhe  is  mixing  the  fatal  draught,  melt  the  feeling  heart, 
or  harrow  up  the  foul?  No,  incredulus  odi.  We  grant  that 
the  befi  tragedian  ovcrfleps  in  bis  declamation  the  boundaries 
of  nature,  and  fo  do  the  fublime  poet  and  painter ;  but  the 
effefts  they  produce  alTure  them  that  they  have  not  firayed 
beyond  thofe  limits  within  which  lie  the  perfeftion  of  their 
arts ;  as  the  imprelfions  excited  by  the  opera  evince  that  fhe 
has  palled  the  line.  It  is  clear  then  that  fueh  limits  do  exifl, 
and  that  beyond  them  the  fine  arts  degenerate  ;  declamation 
fwells  into  rant,  poetry,  into  bombaft,  and  the.painter  only 
brings  forth  the  caricature,  or  the  grotefque.  It  had  been 
worth  the  attention  of  a  writer  on  the  fine  arts  to  have  en¬ 
deavoured  at  fixing  thefe  limits,  at  meafuring  the  line  of 
deviation.  To  have  examined  likewife  the  mutual  relations 
and  affinities  of  the  arts,  and  how  far  they  harmonize,  would 
have  been  an  ufeful  and  ncceflary  inquiry:  a  heterogp- 
ncous  accumulation  of  them  would  not  then  have  been 
confidered  as  “  the  moft  perfedl  and  exalted  entertain¬ 
ment.”  Addifon,  Gay,  Roulleau,  Algarotti,  and  MarP 
cello,  would  not  have  fmarted  under  the  magifberial  lafh  of 
Mr.  R.  nor  would  he  have  imagined  that  ori  -this  fubjeft 
”  the  learned  world  itfelf  could  talk  without  thinking.”  •  But 
the  opera,  and  Italy,  feem  to  have  made  a  deep  impreffion 
vpon  our  author :  he  even  goes  the  length  of  faying,  ‘‘  -that 
no  language  except  the  Italian  can  recitative  tod -much 
air,’*,  and  (hu^,  at  once  ^uts  the  mouths  of  ail  o«r.  vocal 
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j^rforhiers,  or,  ,at  beft,  forbids  them  to'  articulate  a  firigle 
in  finging.^ — Is  not  this  reducing  them  to  the  a,  e,  i,  o, 
lb  vvcll  ridiculed  by  Marcello  ?  - 

.  A  poftcript  on  the  the  mufic  of  the  South-Sea  iflanders  con¬ 
cludes  the  work.  But  as  theaccounts,  even  in  Captai n  Cook’s  lail: 
voyage,  are  very  deficient  on  that  fubjeft,  Mr.  R.  is  not  able  to 
giveus  anything  latisfaftory.  We  are  glad  however  that  his  dif- 
appointment  has  not  produced  the  fame  acrimony  and  con- 
tempt^with  which  ' he  treats  fome  of  the  former  adventurers 
in  another  ;part  of  thc  volfime.  Many  of  them,”  he  fays, 
were  mere ’pedlar the* ‘moll  illiterate  of  men.” 

*  -Mwch*  attention  \ye  cart  fee  has  been  paid  to  the  diftion 
of  this  publication’;  but  too  great  a  defire  of  writing  finely 
has  prevented  the  author  from  w^riting  well — tumido  deliti- 
gat  bre.”^  “  L)reg^  inftead  of  dregs,  we  can  cafied^  (more 
cafily)--‘>iay*  hold  pf,”  ‘‘ whole  audiences  ajleep^^^  are 
among  the  faults  in  language  we  have  obferved the  language 
if  however,  in  general  correfl^  * 

-  Inftiad  of  giving  a  bare  catalogue  of  authors,  from  whom  he 
has-cbllefted. diis  materials,;  Mr.  R.  would  have  done  better 
had  he  referred  to  the  particular  palTages  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages  ;  -  his  readers,  in  that  cafe,  could  more  eafily  have 
gonc*to  the  fountain-head  themfelves,'  and  at  the  fame  time 
have  judged  with* more  -precifion  how  far  he  was  a  compiler, 
and  how  far  an  original  ' writer.  The  line  he  has  followed 
raifes  fufpicions  unfavourable  to  originality.  A  lefs  alTum- 
ing  manner,  Icfs  dogmatifm,  and  more  fobriety  of  ftile  are 
to  be  -wilhed  for  in'  a  future  volume.  At  prefent  the  reader 
is  difgufted  with  the  excefs  of  felf-approbation  he  meets  with, 
while  he  fmiles  at  the  too-  frequent  and  improper  pomp  of 
expreifion  And,  to  conclude,  more  folid  reafon,  and  lefs 
cnthufiafin  would  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  profecution  of 
this  intricate  and  extenfive  inquiry. 


Art.  XI.  AL  ettcr  from  the  Hononrahle  If  arren  Haftitjgs^  Lf/; 
Goverfior  General  of  Be  ngaly  to  the  Honour  able,  the  Court  of  Z)'- 
rcHors  of  the  Eafi  India  Company^  Dated  from  Lucknow,  April 
*30.  With  a  Poftfeript  dated  May  13,  1784.  8vo.  is.  6d.  De- 
Drct  London. 

% 

^T^HE  credit  and  influence  of  the  Nabob 'Vizier  having 
been  fo  much  lhaken  by  the  late  ufurpation  of  his  au- 
tliority,  ^and  the  contells  .which  attended  it,  as  to  require,  the 
accclfiori  of  an  extraneous  aid,  to  reftore  'the  powers  and  coii- 
llitution  of  his  government,  Mr,  Haflings  yielding  to  re¬ 
peated*  follcitarions  repaired  to  Lucknow,  for  that  purpofe; 
Notwithftanding  a  general  api>carancc  of'  famine  occafioned 
.  ^  .  ,  .  :  .  .  ;  '  .  , ;  by 
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by  the  failure  of  one  entire  fcafon  of  the  periodical  rains ; 
fuch  is  Mr.  Haftings’,  reliance  on  the  gratitude  and  unbound  - 
^  cd  confidence  of  the  nabob  and  his  minifters,  that  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  promife  a  fuccelsful  progrefs  and  termination  to  the 
meafure  he  had  begun,  if  not  counteracted  in  his  operations 
by  orders  which  he  might  not  refift,  and  if  he  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  proper  time  for  their  perfection.  He  complains  of 
different  attempts  to  ruin  his  authority,  and  on  this  fubjeCt, 
mentions  with  honour  an  aliertion  in  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  feleCt  conimktee,  ‘  that  there  is  a  right  invefted  in  the 

*  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  to  oppofe  the  orders  (in 

*  military  affairs)  of  the  governor  general  and  council.’  On 
this  important  matter  Mr.  Haftings  writes  thus. 

‘  I  dare  not  examine  a  doCfrine  affirmed  to  be  of  fo  facred 
an  authority  yet  I  may  humbly  fuggeft  that  it  never  was, 
nor  could  have  been  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  aCfual  commander 
in  chief,  whofe  command  was  originally  conftituted  by  the  gover*- 
nor  general  and  council  themfelves,  and  therefore  could  not  be  ren¬ 
dered  fuperior  to,  and  Independent  of  the  powers  veiled  in  the  go¬ 
vernor  general  and  council  by  an  aCt  of  parliament  palled  before  its 
cxiftence ;  nor  included  in  any  inftruCtions  of  the  court  of  directors, 
alfo  framed  at  a  more  ancient  period,  if  even  at  a  later ;  and  a  fenfe 
of  national  duty  fuperior  to  every  confideration  of  pcrfonal  fafety, 
or  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  high  office,  impels  me  to  denounce, 
and  to  date  the  fall  of  the  Britllli  empire  in  India  from,  the  inltant 
that  it  lhall  be  decidedly  declared,  or  underftood,  that  any  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  :;rmy,  be  his  title  or  rank  what  it  will,  is,  or 
may  be,  by  any  confiruClive  power,  independent  of  the  government 
under  which  the  wifdom  of- parliament  hath  hitherto  placed  the 
army  ferving  in  thefe  provinces,  and  every  member  of  it,  in  an  Im¬ 
plicit,  and  abfolute  fubjeCHon  to  its  authority. 

‘  God  forbid,  that  any  future  Pizarros,  and  Almagros,  flioulddif- 
gracc  the  annals  of  your  dominion, or  mark  the  traces  ot  its  decline,  with 
the  blood  of  your  fervants;  and  foldicrs,  but  the  contell  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  lliort  duration,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  the  interells  of 
humanity,  if  fuch  fliall  be  the  ilTue,  though  dreadful  to  our  own, 
whatever  period  of  time  may  olofe  ft. 

*  ‘  Let  me  add,  nor  let  my  words  be  uttered  in  vain,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  fatal  blow  fliall  be  ftruck,  or  from  whatever  hand  it  fliall 

I  proceed,  its  eflei^t  will  be,  not  a  gradual  decay,  but  Inllantaneoua 
ruin,  for  your  exiilencc  hangs  on  the  thread  of  opinion,  which  the 
touch  of  chance  may  break,  and  even  that  fourcc,  which  ought  to 
flow  w’lth  the  principles  of  its  duration,  will,  if  productive  of  the 
fame  deleterious  ftreams,  which  have  been  lately  feen  to  iffuc  from  it, 
prove  the  caufe  of  its  diflblution.’ 

He  proceeds  to  ftate  and  to  make  obfcrvatlons  on  the  pay- 
nients  made,  and  the  probable  claims  of  the  company  oa 
the  nabob  vizier.  He  explains  his  own  conduCt  and  inten^ 
tJohs  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  in  a  manner  that 
no  doubt  appear  fatisfaClory  to  the  coujt  of  directors. 

Eng,  Rtv.  July^  1785.  C  li 
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Jn  condufioii  he  cxpreflcs  his  hope  that  when  the  objcftfj 
arc  attained,  which  he  recommends,  the  ‘  wifdom  ot  tlie 
diredors  will  put  a  final  period  to.thc  ruinous  and  diliepu- 
♦  table  fyftem  of  interference,  whether  avowed;  or  fecref, 

1  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob  of  Owde,^  and  withdraw  for 
<  ever,  the  influence  by  which  it  was  maintained/ 

After  this  letter  had  been  written  for  iirilant  difpatch,  it 
was  detained,  we  are  informed  in  a  poftfeript,  by  the  fudden 
appearance  of  an  uncommon  phoenomcnon,  which  though 
in  itfelf  Cmple  and  unimportant,  derived  a  magnitude,  like 
the  lefs  ordinary  events  of  the  phyfical  world,  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  fuperftition,  from  its  operation  on  the  opini¬ 
ons  of  mankind.  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  King  of  Delhi,  Sha  Alluni,  from  the  court  of  his . 
father.*  This  prince,  who  is  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age, 
fled  from  the  capital,  attended  only  by  his  mother’s  brother 
and  another  perfon  ;  and  rapidly  palling  the  bounds  of 
his  father’s  dominiorrs,  efcaped  far  beyond  the  reach  ofpur- 
fuit,  before  his  abfence  was  difeovered.  He  arrived  at  Luck- 
how,  where  Mr.  Hallings  had  the  honour  of  a  long  conver- 
fation  with  him,  in  which  the  prince  explained  all  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  vilit,  and  painted  the  wTCtched  condition  of  his 
father  wliich  had  been  the  caufe  of  it  w’ith  inimitable  modeity 
and  grace.  Mr.  Hallings  gives  an  abridged  account  of  what 
palTed  in  this  conveffation,  written  immediately  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  quarters,  with  the  impreflion  of  it  recent  in 
liis  memory,  and  difpatched  to  Mr.  Wheeler  the  fame  day  for 
his  private  information,  and  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Doard.  As  this  letter  not  only  exhibits  an  amiable  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  generous  prince,  aftuatedby  all  the  zeal  of  the  moll 
cordial  filial  alFeftion,  but  alfo  furnilhes  an  inftance  of  that 
dignity  and  delicacy  of  fentiment  which  yet  prevail  in  lo 
many  of  the  courts  of  the  call,  we  cannot  abllain  from  laying 
it  before  our  readers. 

The  fum  was  that  his  father  a  mere  paflive  inftrument  \n 
the  hands  of  others,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  journey  nt 
the  peril  of  his  head,  bccaufe  It  afforded  the  only  chance  he  had 
of  a  relief  to  the  king,  or  a  reftoration  of  thp  dominion  of  hi* 
houfe  ;  tthat  if  he  could  be  the  inftrument  of  cffedling  this,  he 
wilhed  for  nothing  for  hlmfclf  but  the  credit  of  it,  and  a  convic- 
tion  in  his  father’s  mind' of  his  having  ferved  him  with  duty,  zeal 
and  fidelity*  He  obferved,  that  diftreffed  as  the  royal  family  was, 
he  hlmfelf  enjoyed  a  comparative  Hate  of  com  fort,  poftcfling  a  jag- 
heer,  horfes,  elephants,  a  portion  of  fplendor,  and  domeftlc  calf 
and  pleafure;  that  he  had  voluntarily  made  a  facrificc  of  thefe  ad' 
Tentages,  and  given  his  perfon  to  fatigue  and  dlftrefs,  and  his  litf 
to  the  hazard  of  the  obvious  confequences  of  his  flight,  that  bf 
'  nright  attempt  the  greatest  poffible  fervicc  for  his  father,  in  which 
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if  he  failed,  hfe  would  cither  return  on  hii  *  nikjclly’s  command^ 

^  “  which,  he  laid,  impi^ifed  him  with.iuch  awe,  that  he  doubted  his 
“  ability,  even  at  this  dillance,  to  refill  it ;  or  ho  would  go  to  Cal- 
cutta,  and  there  Ibllcit  a  paliage  in  a  ihip  to  England  ;  for  he 
“  underftood  the  voyage  was  but  live  months,  and  if, it  was  longer, 
he  could  bear  the  fatigues  which  others  bore,  and  accommo^te' 
himfelf  to  any  fituation  of  life, ‘.which  it  became  him  to  accept 
as  a  lot,  and  to  fubmit  to  it.  He  faid,  I  was  not  tocxpcdl  from 
his  father  any  other  letters  than  fuch  as  I  had  already  received, 
and  fuch  as  were  confonant  to  the  wifhes  of  thofe  who  were  about 
his  peffon  ;  but  that  he  knew  bis  father’s  real  fentiments,  which 
were  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  1  might  eafily  believe  that  the 
king  mull  in  his  heart,  be  plcafcd  with  a  conduct,  which  could  bo 
attributed  to  no  other  motive,  than  that  of  fidelity  and  attach¬ 
ment,  and  which  could  hot  be  produdVive  of  ill,  if  it  failed  of  the 
means  of  deliverance,  from  his  diilrefles.  ‘He  painted  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  family,  in  ilrong  and  affeefing  colours.  The 
whole  of  what  he  faid  on  this  fuhjcCl  may  be  comprized  in  a  fc\^ 
words.  In  the  courle  of  the  lall  fwelremohth  tHe  whole  incpino 
which  he  had  received  for  the iubfifience  of  fo  large  a  domeftic  ef- 
tablifhment,  from  a.tcrritQry  of  fome  extent,  and  from  the  rightg 
of  an  empire,  which  (mce  yielded*  many  crores  i  (I  think  he  fjud 
fix)  fcarce  amounted  to  a  lack  and  fifty  thoufand  rupees.  It  was 
natural,  he  faid,  for  thofe  by  whofe  power  the  fultanut,  fuch  as  it 
was,  was  fupported,  to  endeavour  toraife  themfelves  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  pofleliion  of  it ;  and  to  that  he  could  fubmit but  it  was 
the  condition  of  valTalage  and  meannefs  to  .which' the  fervants  of 
the.king.had  reduced  him, by  degrading  him  into  a  mere  infiru- 
ment  of  their  interefted  and  fordid  dcligns  that  he  regretted  ;  and 
this  was  fuch  a  condition  j^s  neither. Ifis  pride,  nor  the  fenfc  of 
duty  would  allow  him  to  view  with  forbdarapeei*'  It  would  be 
impolTible  to  follow  this  difeourfe  through  every  branch  of  "it 
though  conne6led  ;  I  have  hallily  written  it  as  it  occurred  to  my 
memory,  and  may  have  ufed .repetitions  which  did  not  appear  in 
its  oViginal  delivery.  "My  reply  ought  to  be  confined  to  its  fub- 
llance.  I  told  him  that  ,  our  government  had  juft  obtained  relief 
from  a  (late  of  unlverfal  warfare,,  and  required  a  term  of  repofe  ; 
that  our  whole  nation  was  weary,  of  war,  and  dreaded  tlie  repewaj 
of  it ;  it  would  be  equally  alarmed  at  any  movement,  of  which  ii 
could  not  imraediateJy  fee.  the  ifiue.  or  progrefs,  but  1  which 
might  eventually  tend*  to 'create  new  houilities ;  that  ‘I  came 
hither  with  a  limited  authority,  and  could  not,  if  I  chofc  it,  eef- 
gage  in  a  bufinefs  of*  this  nature  without  the  concurrence  of  my 
colleagues  in  qlfice^  who  I*  believed,  would  be  averfe  to^  It ;  theft: 
the  country  of  Owde  was  in  a  dlfordercd  Hate,  and  the  nabob  in¬ 
capable  of  joining  irh mediately  .in  fuch  a  plan,  and  that  my  foie 
bufinefs  here,  was  to  alfiil  him  with  the  power  and  influence  df 
our  government,  in  retrieving  his  afiairs,  which  I  hoped  a  few 
months,  would  eflecl,  and  enable  him  tp  perfonn  the  duties  of 
loyalty  to  his  fovereign.  In  the  mean  tim?  rfie  prince’s  refidence 
m  this  place,  though  he.  fat  fiill  and’  ina*6li ve  V  woxild  be  of  fomc 
ufej  it  would  bc  a  dicck  on  the  people- at  I>elhy%  who  w*outd 

C  2  not 
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not  dare  to  proceed  to  further  extremities,  but  find  it  their  interi 
eit  amlipolky  to  make  their  court  to  the  king,  while  there  wuar  au 
V  appearance  or  poffibility  of  his  caufc  being  erpoufed'  from  this 
**  ijvwrter  with  fo  powerful  a  fan£tion  for  it ;  that  1  would  reptc* 
fept^hia  htuation  to  the  joint  members  of  ftiy  own  goveramem, 
^  and  wait  their  determination.  In  the  mean  time  I  advifed  him  to 
mgkc  advances  to  Madaj6c  Scindia,  both  becaufe  our  gdverment 
**  was  ih  intimate  and  fworn  connexion  with  himi  and  becaufe  he 
was  the  efteftual  head  of  the  Marattah  ftate  :  befidcs  I  feared  his 
^taking  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  unlefs  he  was  early  preveni- 
•‘‘  cd.  This  is  all  that  materially  paffed  bewixt  us.”  '  ’ 

'  A  fuppfy  of  15,000  rrfpccs  Dcing  fent  by  the  nabob  vizier 
to  the  prince,  his  highnefs  received  the  money  with' many 
exprefliohs  of  thanks,  but  obferved,  that  while  lie  knew  his 
father  daily  experienced  the  greateft  diftrefles,  he  thought  it 
iinlawful  for  him  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  that  he  wifli- 
cd  therefore,  the  governor  and  nabob  vizier  would  remit 
the  money  to  the  nabob  Mirza,  for  his  Majefty’s  ufc.- 
This  difpatch  feems  fully  to  vindicate  Mr.  Haftings  from 
the  charge  of  treating  the  Nabob  of  Owde  with  cruelty  and 
injullice  V  and  it  is  written  like  all  Mr.  Haftings*s  other  'pro- 
duftioHs, 'in  a  fprrited  and  claffical  ftylc. 


Axt.  XII.  An  Hijlotical  tini  Chronolo^cal  View  nf  tlye  Rdmak 
Lawy  with  Notes  and  Illufirations.  By  -Alexander  C.  Schom- 
'  berg,  M.*  hi  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  8v6.  Pric^ 

^  2s.  6d;  Boards.  Oxford,  Prince.  Rivington.  London 

'*  ,  ■  I »  .  ^  i  ' 

qrHE' Roman. law,  while  It  is  of  the  higbell. value  as  a  cods 
of  nnivet Tal  jufticc,  is  .particularly  intcrefting  from  its 
connexion  with  hiftory  artd  criticifm.  A  work  accordingly 
like  the  prefent  was  much  wanted.  In'  the  volume  before 
«s  Mr.  Schomberg  has  exhibited  within  a,  narrow  compafs 
the  origin  and  progreffion  of  the  laws  6f  royal,,  cojifulat,  and 
imperial  Rome.  He  has  recorded  their  various  ftages  of  re¬ 
form  and  revolutions  dhring  a  period  of  more  than  twelve 
centuries.  .  .  ,  . 

^  In  the  execution  of  this  dimcult  undertaking,  it  is  but  juf- 
tice  to  obferve  that  Mr.  Schoiliberg  has  been  uncommonlY 
iuccefsful.  His  detail,  while  it  is  fucemft  is  accurate.  -  -Hk 
mode  of  exprellion  is  iimpie  and  clear.  His  judgment  is  fb- 
•Ed;  and  his  learning  is  various. 

•  Thcilluftrations  he  has  annexed  to  his  chronological  view 
have  a  reference  to  curious  and  problematical  points;  and 
thefe  be  difeufles  with  an  erudition  that  is  remarkable^  for  its 
Mrfpicuoufnefs.  He  every  where  djfpjays  .a  moft  critical 
diicerninent ;  and  what  is.  not  always  chara^erlRic  of  mo; 
dern authors^  he  appears  not  only  to  have, pcad,’ but  to  havf 
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fludicd  the.  authorities  to  which  he  ^appeals.  If  in  a  work 
where  there  is.!  fo  much  to  praife,  we  mould  be  difpofed  td 
^pply  anycenfurc^  it  would  oe  to  the  neglcft.  of  the  author  t*6 
cxercife^thatpropeufity  to  phllofpphize,  which,  of 
has  become  lo  falhionable  bottfwith  lawyers,  arid  Kiftdriafts^, 

'  From  the  following  extraft  an  idea  may  be  fomicd  by  bur 
readers  with;refped,  to  the  manner  as  wpll  a$.tiyc  ability,  of 
our  author...  •  .  ..  .  ,  .  ^ 

A  fingular  fate  attended  the  laws  of  Justin  can*  .  From  the  un* 
fortunate  Iituatlon  of  affairs  in  the  weiVera  provinces  they  v^ere  never 
;:cnerally  received  In  that  part  of  the  empire  j  in  lefs  than  40  years 
after  the  emperqr^s  death  they  began  to  lole  their  authority  a;  Cpur 
Hantinople^  and  iq  the  9th  century  became  entirely  obfolcte. 

‘  During  the  reigns  of  Justinian’s  three  immediate  fucceflbrs* 
his  books  appear  to  nave  maintained  theit  eround  :  thcy»were  taught 
in  the  fchools  and  quoted  in  the  courts  of  juftice the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  was  in  common  ufe,*  and  the  lawyers  not 
only  pleaded,'  but  publlihed  alfo  their  decrees  and  opinions  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  .The  fliock.  which  the  empire  received  under,  the 
weak  adminlftration  of  PupCAS  by  tbe.lofs  of  many  of  its  weflern 
proviqces  and  the  enfuing ,  ifeene  of  defoiation  which  called  o&  the 
public  attention  from  every  fpecies  of  liberal  purfuit,  proved  very 
detrimental  to  the  lludy  and  pradtice  of  the  law.  ‘  Edlftshaftily  con¬ 
ceived  and  drawn  up  merely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  particular 
emergencies,  .were  added  time  after  time  to  Justinian’s  codc^  and 
formed  a  ftriking  contraft  to  that  flrain.of.limplicity  and  univerfal 
]uitice  which  marks  all  its  decihons.  iThefe  novel  conititutions  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Greek  tranllation  of  fome  of  thofe  law  trails  from 
which  the  pandeiis  had  been  compiled^  and  the  Greek  verfion  of 
Justfkiaw’s  works  by  TnALELiEUS  and  TuEOPHiLUs,  formed  the 
body  of  eaftern  Jqrifprudcnce,  from  the  beginning  of  the  7th  to  the 
end  of  ih^  9th  century.  '  ^ 

•  ‘  The  revolution  which  took  place  under  the  Emperor  Basilius 
and  his  two  fons,  has  been  already  fpoken  of.  The  motives  by 
which  they^were  ailuated  in  their  undertaking  have  been  varioufly 
reprefented.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  attributed  to  an  ungene¬ 
rous  amb'ijjpnpf  railing  up  to  thcrnfelves  a  monument  of  glory  upon 
the  ruins  of  JustI^ttaN^S  labours  ;  meanly  conceiving  that  by  co- 
pying  his  plan,  and  then  deftroying  the  model,  pofteriry  would  ne- 
ncflarily  regard  .their  work  as  an  original  compilation.  In  allufion 
to  this,  the  Chancellor  Cironius  fpeaking  of  the  difficulty  which 
Irnerius  had,'  in  the  12th  century  to  uifeover  a  -  complete  edition 
of  Justinian’s,  laws,  adds^  “  This  can  be  attributed  to  no  other 
caufe  than  the  ambition  of  Leo,  who,  to  give  greater  dignity  and 
7.  cenfcquencc  to  his  own  compilation,  ufed  every. means  to  fupprefs 
^‘  Justinian’s  work:  an  attempt  not  very  difficult  If  we  confider 
.ffic.milerable  ilate  of  the  latin  language  at  that  time  in  the  Greek 

They  on  the  other  hand  who  wifh  to  exculpate  the  emperors, 
t^ll  Us,  that  ah  earrieft  defirc  of  working  a  general  reform  in  the  civil 
Wmlniftration,  which* had  been*  lb  fhamefCilly  negledcd  during  the 
-  C  3  turbulent 
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turbulent  rtigiis  ot  iheir  predecelioiii,  was  the  ible  object  which  led 
them  to  undertake  this  geaerul  revilal.  That  upon  the  niatu reft  de¬ 
liberation  it  was  agreed,  that  many  parts  of  Justinian’s  code  were 
become  obfolcte  and  others  ultogetder  unappiicabie  by  reafon  of  the 
material  changes  which  three  ceiiiuries  haa  made  in  the  police  and 
manners  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  and  that  at  bert,  the  excellent  inten¬ 
tion  of  that  emperor,  of  compreffing  juridical  knowledge  into  as  fmall 
a  compafsab  p>offiblc,  was  in  faCl  not  fully  ani'wered  by  his  compila¬ 
tion;  they  therefore  were  reiolved  to  uie  their  belt  endeavours  to 
procure  for  their  fubjettb  this  grand  dclidcratum,  and  tor  that  pur- 
pofe  to  conapnze  in  one  volume  the  vviiolc  lubiiance  of  toe 
pandc^lsy  code  and  novrlsy  togeiher  with  all  the  fublequent  conliita- 
tions  of  general  ufe  and  authority.  That  as  to  the  lupprcdion  of 
the  Roman  law  and  the  oblcurity  in  which  JuoTI.>ian’s  works  con-, 
tinued  forfo  long  a  time,  this  w.is  b\  no  means  owing  (as  the  lawyers 
of  the  weft  aliert)  to  the  malevolence  of  the  Greek  compilers;  but 
may  be  more  naturally  attributed  to  three  very  obvious  caules 
nainelv,  the  decay  of  the  Latin  language*  The  ear  tbqnake  which  laid 
wajis  the  academy  at  Berytus  ;  atid^  the  defoiation  fpread  by  the 
Barbarians  over  the  wejlern  provinces*  To  thele  has  been  add*  d, 
the  dreadful  conflagration  at  Conftantinople  in  the  reign  of  ZiiNo, 
which  (fay  the  advocates  for  Ba^ilius)  '  deftroyed  one  hundred  .lud 
twenty  thoufanid  volaines  ;  but  as  thatemperor  lived  more  than  forty 
years  before  Justinian,  it  is  certain,  the  compilation  in  queftion 
could  not  then  have  luffered,  and.  as  to  the  juridical  works  of  the 
more  ancient  lawyers,  every  tittle  of  the  pandects  fuflkientiy  proves 
their  exiftence  long  after  this  calamity.  In  fatf,  whatever  was  their 
conduct  towards  Justinian,  the  Greek  compilers  by  omitting  to 
quote  their  authorities  after  the  liberal  example  of  their  predeceiiors 
were  in  a  great  meafure  inftrumental  to  the  lofs  of  many  ineftimable 
trails  of  ancient  jurifprudence.  Nor  was  this  fcience  the  only  one 
which  fuflered  by  the  ill-direifed  zeal  of  thofe  times.  VVe  are  in¬ 
formed  by  JZ’onares,  thar,  from  a  laudable  wifti  of  exciting  in  their 
fiibjeits  that  love  of  letters  for  which  they  thcmfelves  were  remark¬ 
able,  both'  Leo  and  Constantine  employed  a  number  of  able 
men  in  making  epitomes,  extrails  'and  imitations  of  the  moll  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  thus  unfortunately  .we re  coun- 
terailing  their  good  intentions  by  the  very  means  they  employed  for 
promoting'them.  It  is  obfervable  that  from  this  period  lolid  learn¬ 
ing  declined  apace.  For  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  naturally 
inqulfitive,  but  indolent,  had  now  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge  without  the  labour  of  confulting  original  authors  :  Many 
of  thefe  therefore  being  no  longer  in  requeft  were  fuflered  to  perilh 
to  the  irreparable  lofs  offucceeding  times.  With  refpeil  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  (by  whatever  fate  it  happened,)  it  is  certain  that  after  the 
age  of  Basilius  and  his  fohs,-  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Justinian’s 
Works  at  Conftantinople,  either  in  the  fchools,  or  at  the  tribunals ; 
and  the  eaftern  empire,  till  it  pafled  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in 
the  year  1453,  continued  to  be  regulated  folely  by  the  Basilical 
Code.*  '  ‘  *  ‘  ;  r  -  •  .  v  . 


V72iXhn^s  Treat tfe  on  Time 0  • 

*  It  will  be  a  fatisfaftion  to  our  readers  to  be  informed  that 
our  ingenious  author  has  engaged  himfelfto  continue  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  that  they  may  expeft  another  volume  from  him/ 
In  this  intended  volume  he  is  to  treat  of  the  revival  of  the* 
Roman  law,  explain  its  connexion  with  the  feudal  and  the 
canon  codes,  defcribe  its  charafter  and  influence  in  the  dif-’ 
ferent  courts  and  academies  of  Europe,  and  illuftrate  the' 
lives  and  writings  of  its  naoft  eminent  profeiTors. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Treatife  on  Time*  By  William  Watfon,  jun.  M.  Dy 
F.  R.  S.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  fewed.  Johnfon,  1785.  ^ 

A  S  there  Is 'no  opinion,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
Cicero^  fo  abfurd  as  not  to  have  been  maintained  by 
fome  philofopher  ;  fo  there  is  no  part  of  philofophy  in  which 
fpeculative  men  have  run  into  fo  many  errors  and  abfurdities, 
as  metaphyfics  ;  a  circumftance,  which  has  brought  a  general 
diferedit  on  all  metaphyfical  fpeculation.  Yet  the  errors  of 
philofophers  ought  not  to  raife  a  prejudice  againft  the  ftudy 
of  any  branch  of  philofophy.  T  wo  hundred  years  ago  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  men  in  natural  philofophy  were  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  with  regard  to  the  philofophy  of  mind.  Galileo,  Tori- 
celli,  Kepler,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  had  the  fame  difficulties 
to  encounter  in  their  endeayours  to  difeover  the  truths  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  that  we  have  in  the  ftudy  of  metaphylics. 
The  precifionof  the  experimental  philofophy,  applied  to  the 
fubieft  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  may  yet  effeft  the  moft 
.curious  and  iniportanf  difeoveries,  and  at  laft  eftablifh  a  true 
fyftem  of  the  intelleftual  world. 

There  is  not  a  fubjefl  in  all  naetapkyftcs  which  at  once  fo 
puzzles,  aftonifhes,  and  delights  the  mind,  as  that  of  dura¬ 
tion.  Although  we  can  affign  limits  to  the  duration  of  ourr 
felves,  and  all  other  created  beings,  yet  wc  can  fix  no  limits 
to  duration  itfelf.  We  had  a  beginning,  and  our  paft  du¬ 
ration  may  be  meafured  by  days,  months,  and  years;  But 
duration  did  not  begirrwith  us.  There  was  a  time  when  wc 
were  not.  This  time  flowed  and  will  continue  to  flow  equally 
before  and  after  our  exiftence.  We  can  fee  no  impoffibility 
that  fome  other  beings  may  have  begun  to  exift  an  hundred 
or  a  thoufand  years  before  us,  which  would  have  been  im- 
poffiblc  if  there  had  been  no  time  before  w^e  cxifted.  In  like 
manner,  if  wc  conceive  the  firft  being  that  God  created,  let 
the  beginning  of  it  be  placed  as  far  back  as  we  plcafe  to  put 
ftill  it  had  a  beginning,  and  the  whole  creation  had  a 
beginning;  but  duration  could  not  poffibly  have  any begin- 
tipig.  The  very  nature  of  it  is  fuch  as  4oes  not  permit  us  to 
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believe  that  it  had  a  beginning,  or  that  it  can  cvoc  have  7111 
end.  We  cannot  fee  any  inipollibility  or  inconfiftency  in 
the  fuppofitibn-of  all  created  bemgs  being  annihilated  ’by*  that 
power  which ‘firft  created^' them,  and.  new*  worlds  created  bv 
the  fime ’Almighty  power,  .  But  tliis  would  be  impolfible  if 
duratioh  did  not  continue  to  flow*  Di^ration  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to'  a  line.  The  prefent  is  a  point  in  that  line.  The 
paft  is  ihfinitcly  extended  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  future  on 
the  other*  '  We  can  aflign  no  limits  to  that  part  which  is 
paft,  or  to>  that  which  is  future  :  This  unlimited  duration  is 
tile  6n^  idea  we  can  form  of  the  eternity  of  the  fupreme  Be¬ 
ing.  For  we  can  entertain  no  other  conception  of  this  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  Deity,  but  that  he  always  was  in  all  points  pf 
duration  and  always  will  be.  * 

Such  is  the  fublime  fubjeft  which  our  author  propofes  to 
treat  *  as  the  Chymift  does  thofe  conipound  bodies,  whofe 
conftituent  parts  he  wants  to  learn  — and  endeavours,  by  a 
feparation  of  the  whole  into  its  component  principles,  to 
difcpver  not  only  what  they  are,  but  alfo  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  combined.  In  profecutlon  of  this  de-; 
ligh,  he  explains  in  his  firft  chapter,  what  he  calls  . his  funda¬ 
mental  terms.  To  all  objefts  of  pur  knowledge,  from  what¬ 
ever  fource  they  may  arife,  and  of  whatever  kinds  they  may 
be,  he  gives  the  general  name  of  Perceptions.  Thus  he 
confiders  the  book  that  is  before  him  as  a  perception^  and  the 
image  or  picture  he  entertains*  of  the  fame,  book,  when  he 
removes  his  eyes  from  it,  alfo  as  a  perception.  In  the  fame 
lights  He  alfo  confiders  the  pleafure  or  pain  he  may  feel  in 
reading  it. 

.  On  this  enlarged  definition  of  the  wqrd  perception  we  ob- 
ferve,  that  Perceptions  and  the  objefts  of  thefc  Perceptions 
are  cpnfounded  together,  and  called  by  the  fame  term,  al¬ 
though  they  be  as  diflFcrent  as  any  two  objefts  in  nature  can 
be.  In  looking  at  a  book,  the  operation  of  the  mind  exerted 
is  ftriftly  and  perception.  But  the  book  is  the  ob- 

of  that  percMtion,  and  perfeftly  different  from  the  per- 
efeption  itfelf.  The  perception  is  an  aft  of  the  mind  :  the 
book  is  an  external  objeft  independent  on  the  mind,  and 
would  exift  though  the  percipient  were  annihilated.  ‘  The 
image  or  pifture,’  fays  our  author,  ‘which  I  entertain  of 
the  fame  book,  when  I  remove  my  eyes  from  it,  is  a  percep¬ 
tion  likcwife.*  This  fuppofes  that  in  perception' thtxt  is 
formed  in  the  mind  an  image  or  pifture  of  the  objeft  per¬ 
ceived,  a  doftrine  which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  ought  to 
have  exploded:  Our  author,  following  that  theory  of  the 
human  underftanding  which  is  the  moft  commonly  adopted 
fuppofes  that  all  information  is  received  in  a  manner  analo- 
:  i “  gou 
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gous  to  the  reprcfentations  given  by  means  of -images  r  or 
piflurcs.  And,  indeed,  \vc  are  lo  accullomed  to  allegory  o£ 
this  fort,  that  We  think  it  alinoft  relt-cvidcnt  that  there  muftr 
be  types,  or  rcfeinblances  ot  external  lubjeds  in  the  braiaor- 
in  the  mind,  by  the  intervention  of  which  it  receives  inform 
mation  of  their  originals  or  archetypes.  But  perception.ia 
obtained  through  media,  no  way  refembling  the  fubjeftSfOf 
fuch  perception  :  nor  has  the  fenfation,  by  means  of  which 
we  perceive  the  exiitence  of  external  objects,  any  refemblanca 
to  thofe  objefts.  He  adds,  ‘  fo  is  the  plealure  or  pain  I  naay 
feel  in  reading  the  book.’  Here  perception  is  confounded 
with  fenfation,  two  adts  of  the  mind  which  are  different 
from  one  another.  Perception  is  always  applied  to  external 
'objedts  :  Senfation  Is  diftinguilhed  from  all  other  adts  ot  the 
mind  by  this,  that  it  has  no  objedt  diftindl  from  the  adt  itfelf. 
For  inftance,  pain  of  every  kind  is  an  uneafy  fenfation. 
There  is  .no  diftindtion  here  between  the  adt,  if  we  may  fay 
fo,  or  the  ftate  and  mode  of  the  mind  \\\  feeling  pain,  and  the 

Eain  itfelf.  They  are  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  cannot 
e  diltingulfoed  even  in  imagination.  It  is  elfential  to  pain 
to  be  felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt  .it  does  not  exill.  Our 
author  makes  fenfation  a  fpecies  of  perception,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate,  .  .  ^ 

Our  author  agreeably  to'  the  theory  of  Mr;  Locke,  to 
which  he  ftedfaftty  adheres,  afferts  that  ‘  external  things^ 
fuch  as  we  perceive  them,  cannot  be  faid  to  exift  when.un-* 
perceived  without  the  greateft  abfurdity.’  It  were  fuperflu* 
ous  to  remind  our  author,  or  the  learned  reader,  that  thb 
dodlrihe,  fairly  and  by  the  moft  irrefragable  reafoning,  has 
beeh.pufhed  by  Bcrkely  and  Hume  into  abfolute  fcepticifm. 
We  have  as  clearly  the  evidence  that  external  objedts  exift  al 
we  perceive  them,  as  we  have  that  they- exift  at  all.  Dr. 
Watfon  obferves,'  ‘  that  as  the  common  language  being 
founded  on  an  erroneous  theory  was  found  often  to  perplex 
and  millead,  he  thought  it  beft  on  many  occalions  to  depart 
from  it.’  But  the  ufe  of  words  in  an  uncommon  fenfe  tends, 
in  the  moft  diredl  manner,  to  miflead :  and  our  author’s 
iundamcntal  terms  are  all  of  them  ufed  in  fenfes  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  they  bear  in  the  bell  Lnglifh  authors.  Wc 
'may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  Englifhnian  can  poffibly  un«^ 
derftand  this  effay,  till  he  firft  learns  and  retains  in  memory 
the  didlionary  prefixed,  in  which  many  words  are  omitted 
that  needed  explanation  as  much  as  thofe  explained.  We 
>vould  be  glad  to  know  what  right  any  philofopher  has  to  ufe 
fo  many  words  in  a  fenfe.  In  which  they  arc  never  ufed  by 
the  moft  corrcdl  writers  III  the  language?  and- this  queftion 
'VC  have  a  right  to  put  particularly  to  our  author,  as  all  his 
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reafoning  might  have  very  well  been  carried  on  without  any 
verbal  innovation. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  eflay,  our  author  treats  of 
what  he  calls  perceptible  inilaiitancoufnefs^and  duration. 

‘  Two  things/  he  fays,  ‘  ar^  particularly  to  be  noticed,  as 
taking.placc'vvhen  thunder  firlt  fti ikes  the  ear.  Firft,  the 
fenfation  is  evidently  compofed  of  parts:  and  fecondly  it  is 
equally  nianifell  that  thefe  parts  are  fucceliive.  Now  it  is 
the  obfervation  of  thefe  two  circumftances  that  conftitutes 
its  duration.’  Here  again.  Dr.  Watfoii,  as  ufual,  follows  the 
fyftem  of  ijerkely  and  Hume,  who  hold  that  it  is  the  fuq^ 
celhon  of  ideas  that  conftitutes  duration  ;  and  that  without 
the  fucceffion  of  ideas  there  could  not  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
duration.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  truth  to  fay  that  it 
is  duration  that  conftitutes  fuccelhon,  and  that  if  tliere 
were  no  .duration,  there  could  be  no  fucceffion. 

We  obferve  farther,  that  duration  is  not  only  in  its  own 
nature  antecedent  to  fucceffion,  but  that  the  notion  of  dura¬ 
tion  muft  be  prior  to  that  of  fucceffion,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  derived  from  it.  And  here  we  may,  by  the  way, 
farther  obferve,  that  the  etymology  and  the  common  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word  fucceffion,  would  have,  if  duly  attended 
to,  been  fo  far  front  mifleading  our  author,  that  it  would 
have  guided  him  to  the  truth.  The  word  fucceffion,  which 
means  the  coming  of  one  thing  after  another,  neceflarily 
pre-fuppofes  the  cxiftence  of  duration.  But,  in  order  to  prove 
that  duration  is  prior  to  fucceffion,  let  us  fuppofe  a  mind 
and  an  idea  in  that  mind  continuing  without  variation. 
This,  fays  Dr.  Watfon,  gives  us  not  any  idea  of  duration. 
Suppofe  that  another  idea  fucceeds  the  firft  ;  if  the  firft  be  ob¬ 
literated,  the  fecond  cannot  give  us  any  idea  of  duration  any 
more  than  the  firft.  In  order  then  to  acquire  the  idea  of 
duration,  we  muft  have  both  ideas  in  the  mind  together. 
But  two  ideas,  or  any  number  of  ideas  that  are  fimultaneous 
or  cotemporary,  cannot  give  us  any  idea  of  duration.  We 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  fucceffion  of  thofe.  ideas,  unlefs  wc 
perceive  one  to  be  prior,  and  another  to  be  pofterlor,  and  it 
is  this  only  that  makes  fucceffion.  Our  difeernment  of  fuc- 
ceffioni  therefore,  fuppofes  a  difeernment  of  priority  and 
pofteriority,  that  is,  a  difeernment  of  duration  ;  fo  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  idea  of  prior  and  pofterior  muft  be  antece¬ 
dent  to  that  of  fucceffion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  derived 
from  fucceffion. 

As  arguments  on  fuch  abftrafted  fubjefts  are  not  always 
very  readily  or  clearly  comprehended,  let  us  place  the  fub- 
jeft  under  confideration  in  another  light.  The  queftion  is, 
whdtlier  the  perception  of  duration  be.  an  original  percep- 
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tioB:  of  that  Ollier:  whereas,  by  the  arguments' already  pro4 
dootdto  the  reader  it  appears  that  our  idea  of  fucceffive  or 
perceptible  duration  pre-fuppofes  a  duration  of- another  kind; 
a  diMttoh  not  difcrcte  but  continued,  perfeAly  'limilar,  and 
idivifiblc  without  end.  ’ 

‘  Such  being  our  fentiments  concerning  the  great  fubjeft  of 
tiloje  or  .dpranon  we  might  avoid  the  labour  of  following  Dr.' 
W^on  through  paths  into  which  he  is  lod  by  a  falfe,  lio\v  •* 
cvcr-faAionable  light,  and  in  which  the  energy  of  his  mind 
only  feryes  to  prolong  his  courfe,  and  to  continue  him  in  the 
wanderings  of  error.  But  it  is  our  duty  as  reviewers  to  lay. 
before  our  readers  whatever  profejfes  to  be  a  difeovery  in  phy- 
lofophy,  whether  in  our  opinion  it  be  fo  or  no,  * 

Our  author,  fuppoling  that  fucceffion  is  the  fource  whence 
we  derive  our  idea  of  duration,  ‘  examines  into  the  nature  of 
our  perceptions,  with  a  view  to  find  out  what  circumftancc 
attends  them,  by  which  they  are  able  to  fuggell  duration  to 
the  obfenrer  of  their  fucceffion,  and  finds  that  the  efFeft  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fucceffion  of  fuch  preceptions,  or  parts  of 
them,  as  arc  themfelves  indivijiblc.  It  does  not  appear  to 
hiin  tliat  perceptions  are  divilible  without  end,  or  that  there 
arc  orders  of  perceptions,  each  of  which  in  an  endkfs  pro- 
greffion  is  more  fugacious  than  the  other,  and  capable  of 
imparting  duration  to  the  orders  above  it. 

0  *  Whoever  examines  attentively  what  palTes  within  himfclf,  \rill 
find,,  on  the  contrary,  that  nature  has  affixed  a  certain  boundary  to 
thefe  fubdivifions ;  and  It  may  be  alTerted,  as  a  law  deduped  from 
pbfervation,  that  durable  things  confift  of,  or  co-cxift  with,  parts, 
which  are  not  themfelves  further  fubdivifiblc,  nor  confenuentiv 
durable.  Now  thefe  parts,  when  they  are  attended  to,  exnibit  a 
inode  of  cxiftcnce  which  is  the  proper  element  of  di^ratiQn,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  inilantaneous  one  heretofore  noticed,  and  exemplified 
by  a  flafh  of  lightning.  For  it  is  evident,  that  what  wp  underftand 
by  the  term  i^ant^  is  nothing  more  than  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
that  manner  of  cxiftence  belonging  to  certain  perceptions,  and  into 
which  all  without  exception  may  be  divided ;  which  mode  of  cxift¬ 
cnce  we  will  now  examine  in  its  turn. 

•  It  would  doubtlefs  be  more  fatlsfa(5tory  to  confirm  the  truth  of  fo 
important  a  faft,  as  that  of  the  inftantaaeoufnefs  of  certain  perceptions, 
by  having  rccourfc  to  aftual  phenomena*  I  (hall  therefore  make 
choice*  of  that  of  motion  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  will  .endeavour  to 
fhew,  that  a  body  uniformly  tending  to  a  place  with  an  incipient,  or 
the  flowe(l  poflible  perceptible  motion,  generates  a  continued  train 
of  inilantaneous  fpnfations,  and  of  courfe  as  great  a  number  of  per¬ 
ceptions  in  a  given  time  as  we  can  poffibly  entertain.  This  I  (hal! 
attempt  to  prove,  preyioufly  obferying,  that  a  motion  is  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  perceptible,  when  it  appears  ‘inceflant  :*that  is,  when  the 
body  moving  generates  an  unintercupted  train  of  feriiatiQiis  during 
courle :  hut  that  a  motion,  like  that  of  the  moon,  or  the  hour-hand 
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cf'i  clock,  iwKich'^fcauires  a  porrion  of  tiine^  however 
St  bc'dlitiflgwifticd,  is  to. be  conlidcrcd  as  an  imperceptible  ^aooj; 
it  being  in  fact  by  an  inference  of  rcafon  only  that  wc  judge  it  :iw 
luch  H  to  take  place*  Having  made  this  neceflary  dilVinCUt^H.  1 
wVU  proceed  to  the  proof;  and,  in  order  to  make  myfelf  the  betue 
wnici  flood,  I  will  fuppofe  a  lever  of  a  certain  length,  like  the  hand 
Ct  a  clock  to  revolve  round  one  of  its  ends  as  a  centre,  with  a  quick  t 
perceptible,  and  uniform  motion.  Now,  as  one  extremity  of  thie 
leVer  may  be  conlidercd  as  in  a  ftate  of  rcll,  and  the  other  extr^ity 
to  move  with  a  cohliderable  degree  of  velocity  ;  it  is  plain,  that  fome 
one  point  iiiuft  lie  between  them,  which  moves  with  thelloweil  pof- 
£ble  perceptible  motion. 

Having  explained  this  argument  by  the  aid  of  lines,  as  in 
mixed  mathematics,  and  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Harris  and  other 
metaphyfical  writers  on  the  fubjedl  of  time,,  he  fays, 

•  •  The  illuftration  employed  above,  taken  from  the  phcenomcnon 
of  motion,  is  fo  far  incomplete  and  .unfatisfa^lory  ;  that  though  it 
may  prove  the  cxillence  of  inftantaneous  fenfatiqns  by  a  proceu  of 
reafoning  founded  upon  fail ;  it  does  not  fo  far  pufli  the  matter  home, 
as,  to  point  out  any  one  diftin£l  and  limple  fenfation  as  fuch.  And 
yet  many  do  in  fa£l  exift.  For  do  wc  not  obferve  fomc  objefy 
to  appear  and  vanilh  as  rapidly  as  the  quickeft  thought  ?  Is  it 
pollible,  for  example,  for  two  ideas  to  fucceed  each  other  in  the 
mind  of  any  one,  during  certain  fiafiies  of  lightning ;  or  whilil  a 
cannon-ball  is  pafling  near  over  the  length  of  a  foot  of  an  inch  of 
fpace 

'Our  author  attempts  to  analyze  fucceflion,  or  to  trace  the^ 
manner  in  which  our  idea  of  duration  arifes  out  of  a  num-^ 
her  of  perceptions  :  and  this  he  endeavours  to  do  by  marking 
certain  diftinftions  between  fenfations  and  ideas  which  leads 
him  dircftly  into  the  perplexing  topics  of  Ae//V/ and  memory^ 

Although  our  author  acknowledges  that  external  bodies, 
confidered  as  colU^ions  of  fenfations  are,  according  to  his  the- 
ory  of  piiilofophy,  turned  out  of  exillence  the  moment  they 
ceafe  to  be  objefts  of  perception;  yet  he  fays  that  they 
“  are  again  rclnftated  into  being  wc  djim\tth2Lt  perceptiems 
have  certain  imperceptible  canfes  which  produce  thefe  objefts 
of  our  confeioufnefs  through  the  medium  of  our  organs  and 
lenfe.*^  On  this  mode  of  banilhing  and  reinftating  into  be¬ 
ing  external  objefts  wc  obferve,  that  Dr.  Watfon  takes  juftfo 
/Hiuch  of  the  ideal philofophy  or  that  of  Defcartes,  Malbranche, 
Berkley,  and  Hume,  and  of  that  of  Dr.  Reid  and  his  follow- 
vs,'  ainong  whom  Dr.  Beattie  .is  the  moft  popular,  as  fuits 
his.  purpole.  If  he  folloy/s  faithfully,  and  uniformly  .the 
ideal  philofophy,  ht  will'  find  no  reafon  to  conclude  that 
Perceptions  have  imperceptible  caufes.  If  he  allows  a  dire£t  and 
itttuitivc  dlfccmment  of  the  exiftence  of  objefts,  he  may  well 
rank  among  the 'number- that  of  which  the  mind 

■ '  cannot 
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cannot,  after  all  its  efforts,  exclude  from  its  ideas  of  the 
univerfe. 

“After  a  great  deal  of  reafoning  about  the  nature  of  time 
and  duration,  our  author  at  laft  finds  that  time  may  be  de¬ 
fined  I'he  flux  of  inft’ants.”  It  is  the  intention  of  a  de¬ 
finition  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  words.  But 
tvheje  is  the  man  who  will  not  readily  acknowledge  that  ; 
flux  of  inftants”  is  much  more  obfeure,  and  needs  more  ex¬ 
planation  than  time,  the  word  to  be  explained  ?  .Were  we 
to  examine  this  deflnitipnof  time  by  the  rules  of  logical  defini¬ 
tion  we  fhould  find  it  wholly  irregular  and  defeftive.  A  ftriftlv 
logical  definition  muft  confiil  of  ^gc/ius  anda  fpecificdifferencc. 
Thusforexample,  an  equilateral  triangle  is  aplainfigure  bound¬ 
ed  by  three  equaiftraight  lines.  Now,  in  this  definition,  the 
WOT^  A  plain  figure’' denote  the^^;7«joffigures  to  which  an 
equilateral  triangle  belongs.  And,  when  it  is  added,  that  it  is 
bounded  by  three  equal  ftraight  lines^  the  fpectfic  difference  \% 
pointed  out  by  which  it  is  dillinguifhed  from  fquares,  circles, 
and  all  other  plain  figures.  But  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Watfon’s 
ilefinition  of  time  ^ives  not  the  genus  and  fpeccific  difference. 
An  inftantis  of  the  fanie  kind  with,  time  ;  and  it  differs  not 
in  fpecies  but  in  degree  or  quantity.  .It  is  no  more  than  this 
ti  .Time,  is  an  aggregate  of  the  particular  portions  or  fubdivi 
(ions  of  which  it  is  compofed.”  The  truth  Is  time  like  fub 
fiance^  fpaccy  and  other  generals^  is  a  fimple  idea,  and  like  all 
fimple  ideas,  defies  and  rejefts  definition. 

On  the  whole,*  Dr.  Watfon,  by  a  perverfion  of  language, 
and  the  blending  of  theories  that  are  incompatible,  lias  made 
a Jhew  and  only  a  Ihew  of  making  a  difeovery.  In  this  fpe 
pious  attempt,  however,  he  has  difplayed  fome  portion  ot 
eloquence,  and  a  confiderable  fhare  of  ingenuity.  And  after 
all  that  he  has  written^  he  may  conclude  where  he  began. 

When  the  queftion is  time?  was  on  a  certain  oc- 
cafion  propofed  to  St.  Auguftln  he  replied  provided  you 
do  not  afk  me,  1  underftaiid  it.” 


Art.  XIV.  Memoirs  of  a  Pythay^orean*  In  which  are  delineated 

•  the  Manners^  Cujioms^  Genius^  and  Polity  of  ancient  nations.  | 
,  Interlperfed  with  a  Variety  of  Anecdotes.  8vo.  3  vols.  7s.  6d.  I 

fewed.  Robinfon.  .1785.  ^ 

TN  examining  any  literary  work,  the  firft  and  principal  ob- 

*  jeft  is  to  afeertain  the  author’s  defign  ;  and  the  next  to 
judge  concerning  the  means  which  he  has  ufed  for  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  his  purpofe.  On  a  due  attention  to  thetc 
important  circiimltances,  all  careful  deciiion  mull  depend. 
The  memoirs  before  us  are  cvidcatiy  founded  in  an  attempt 
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to  exhibit,  defer iptively,  *  tint  great  dcfideratum  in  litchiturc; 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  ancient  nations.  Conlidcring 
how  few  traces  exift  in  the  writers  of  thofc  times  on  a  fub-  • 
]cd  fo  interelling  to  curiofity,  a  work  executed  upon  fuch^a 
plan  mull  neceferily  be  a  compound  of  truth  and  fiction’; 
pf  the  former  confirmed  by  hillorical  evidence,  and  of' the 
latter  indifpenfably.  fnpported  by  nature,  analogy,  and'veri- 
fimilitude.  While  it  derives  from  hiftory  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  prefer ved,  it.  mull,  for  an  advanta¬ 
geous  difplay  of  them,  depend  entirely  on  the  management 
of  the  author;  the  circumftances  of  whole  fituationare  alfo 
peculiar.  If  not  an  zQ.oVy  he  mull  be  a  fpeflator  in  the  fcencs 
he  deferibes  ;  he  mull  be  tranfported  in  imagination  to  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  which  a  long  lapfe  of  ages  has  covered  with 
impenetrable  obfeurity ;  and  if  he  comprehends  in  his  nar¬ 
rative  fuch  a  number  of  years  as  exceeds  the  natural  limits  of 
human  ,  life,  he  mull  be  admitted  to  the  hypothetical  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  Pythagorean  Tranfmigration. 

Amidll  the  variety  and  complication  of  circumftances  in 
which  the  author  of  fuch  a  work  is  involved,  it  becomes  a 
queftioatp  determine  by  what  laws  of  criticifm  he  fhall  be 
tried.  Should  we  on  the  one  hand,  confiderhim  as  a  novellift, 
it  might  be  urged  that  *we  violated  the  privileges  pertaining 
to  the  aflumed  charafter  of  the  Pythagorean  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other,  ratify  his  claim  to  that  dillinftion,  we  fhould  preclude 
^  ourfelvcs  .from  the  exercife  of  criticifm  on  any  part  of  tire 
^  narrative.  Such  an  author  in  our  opinion,  is  entitled  to  a 
t  more  free' exerti6n~of  fancy,  confiftently,  however,  with 
I  probability,  than  is  ufiially  tolerated  in  the  common  pro- 
duftions  of  fiftion.  Great  allowance  ought  alfo  to  be  made 
I  for  the  rudenefs  of  the  times,  wiiich  are  the  fubjeft  of  the 
memoirs  ;  and  provided  that  the  incidents  appear  conforma¬ 
ble  to  nature,  either  in  her  original  llatc  of  limplicity,  or  of 
fubfequent  depravation,  it  would  be  extremely  unjull  to  view 
them  in  the  light  of  fimilar  tranfa£lions  during  •  refined  pe¬ 
riods  of  focietv- 

Having  premifed  thefe  remarks,  which  feenicd  neceflary 
towards  eftablifliing  the  true  principles  of  judgment  relative 
to  the  memoirs  of  a  Pythagorean,  \vc  (hall. now  proceed  to 
give  a  general  account  of  the  work. 

By  what  fupernatural  means  this  Pythagorean  has  been 
endowed,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  cxifteiice  through 
numerous  tranfmigrations,  or  whether  he  obtained  this  pri¬ 
vilege  in  the  fame  .way  as  Pythagoras,  he  has  not  thought 
properto  inform  us.  7'he  Samian philofophcr  confidered  the 
problem  as  deo  digr:us  vindice  vodus ;  but  we  eftcem  not  the 
fnJutioa  of  it  £q  eflential  to  credibility  as  to  reeret  the  au- 
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thor's  filence  on  this  head*  He  has  .however  been  more  «x- 
plfcit- with  regard  to  the  circumftance  by  which  at  length  he 
fecured  to  his  foul  an  exemption  from  tranfmigrating  into 
the  body  of  any  brute  animal ;  and  from  the  caufc  which 
he  alfigns  for, this  prerogative,  vve  cannot  but  entertain  a  verv 
favourable  opinion  of  his  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  morality. 
'^-Thcfc  memoirs  commence  with  the  memorable  dav  on 


which  Candaulcs,  king  of  Lydia,  was  aflaflinated  by  Gyges, 
to  whom,  in  a  fit  of  extreme  folly,  he  had  expofed  the  perfon 
.of  his  beautiful  queen  quite  naked.  Our  author  was  born 
cn.the  banks  of  the  Paftolus,  a  little  below,  the  place  whert 
Alidas  walhed  himfclfi  and  impregnated  the  river  with  gold : 
his  tfather  afterwards,  quitting  Lydia,  for  particular  reafons, 
the  family  fixed  its  refidence  in  the  northern  part  of  Armenia, 
where  both  the  father  and  fon  ufed  frequently  to  vilit  Noah’s 
ark,  a  large  portion  of  which  at  this  time  remained  on 
Alount  Ararat,  and  was  the  objeft  of  veneration  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts.  The  young  Pythagorean 
had  a  ftfong  defife  of  viliting  foreign  countries,  and  coming 
to  the  pbfleffio’n  of  hisbaternal.eftate  in  the  twenty^third  year 
of , his  age,  he  foon  afterwards  fet  out  for  Babylon,  the  moll 
celebrated,  city  then  in  the  world. 

-  In  the  third  chapter  we  meet  with  a  particular  account  of 
the .  proftitution  at  the  Temple  of.  Venus,  a  cuftom  con¬ 
firmed  by  ancient.hiftory,  and  refpeftingthe  origin  of  which 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  Pythagorean  has  given  at 
leaft  ah  ingenious  folution. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  are  employed  on  an  extra 
ordinary  occurrence  in  the  market-place.  By  different 
readers  this  incident  may  be  confidcred.  in  different  lights 
On  a  fubjeft  which  admits  of  much  conteft,  .wc  fhall  nci 
thcr  pofitivcly  cenfure,  nor  entirely  abfolve  the  conduft  ol 
tlic  author.  It  is.  certain  that  fuch  an  incident  as  he  relates 
has  often  been  experienced,  efpecially  in  hot  climates  ;  and 
•that  .from  z  peculiar  cuftom  of  the  Babylonians,  it  muft 
have  become  an  objeft  of  public  attention.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  narrative,  the  author  has  likewife  preferved  < 
greater  degree  of  decorum  than  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  ex 
rifted  on  fuch  an  ^occafion,  among  the  pro tiigatc,  and  as  yet 
rude  inhabitants  of  Babylon. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  wc  are  prefented  Avith  an  account  o 
Babylon;  the  Temple  of  Belus  ,  the  Hanging  -  Gardens 
which  arc  deferibed  with  a  luxurianev  of  fanev  ;  anecdote 
of  Sardanapalus and  the  Obelifk,  one  of  the  feven  won 
•  ders  of  tlie  world.  The  fucceeding' chapter  contains  a  fill', 
•gular narrative  concerning  an  Aflyrian  king;  with  a  curious 
latirical  ballad,  mentioning^l  the  principal  incidents  of  Se 
loinoiis’  life,  as  related  bv  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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.  i^e  Contents  of  the  three  fubiequcnt  chapters -arc,  a 
jliangc  impoftnre  practifed  on  a  gentleman  and  his  wile ; 
account  of  ttie  Babylonian  Saturnalia,  well  delincated;,a  dc^ 
(ciiptipn  of  the  enviroiis  of  Babylon  ;  the  king  ;  and  an 
traord i nary  fuller al,  no  Icfs  remark^ie  for  clalhcal  than’  faa^ 
taftical  imagery.  In -the  three  next  cliaptcrs  is  an  account 
of  the  college  of-  Chaldeans,  which  deferves  to  be  confidered 
asoHC'of  the  moft  .intereiling  parts  of  the  work.  "1  be  aii/f 
thor  defefibes  it  under  the  diftiridl  departments  of  theHhar- 
tumimi-Alhaphim,  Cliafdim,  and  xVIecalliphim.  -  Asafpe,-^ 
Ciracn  of  the  manner  in  which  this  fubjeft  is  treated,- we 
have  extracted  the  following  palfage,  where  the  whimfical 
vivacity,  and  the  pharaftenilic  importance  of  an  aflrologcr 
are  happily  defeiribed.  •  . 

*•  We  next  vilited  the  chafdim;  or  the  college  of  aftrologfers^  where 
alfo  had  a  converfatioii  with  one  of  the  molt  eminent  protelibrs;  I 
ad  always  coUliJcrcd  this  as  a  chimerierd  fcience,  and  from  the 
ciult  of  my  prefent  inejuiry  I  was  confirmed. in  the  opinion. 

I  believe,  laid  I  to  the  allrologerj  that  the  grand  principle  of  your 
cience  relates  to  a  kno\vledge  of  the  fign  under  which  any  particular 
)erfon  is  l»orn  r’*  You  are  perfectly  right;  Sir,^*  replied  he,  I 
:annot  conceive,  faid  I  what  necelTary  connexion  there  Ihould  lubiift 
)etw'een  the  difpolition  or  fortune  of  any  man  and  the  ligri  of  his  na- 
lyity/*  -‘‘Oh,  there  Is  nothing  liiore  certain,  anfw'cred  he,  Iflialldc- 
lonfirate  it  by  ah  exarhple.  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini  Cancer^  Leo,  Vir* 
o.  We  (hall  go  no  farther.  We  fliall  take  Aries.  Now  fuppofe  a  man 
orn  under  Aries.  Let  us  confider  the  principles  of  things^  .Wcll^  what 
s  Aries  Why,  J  fay,  Aries  Is  a_ram,  that  is  one  ftep  gained,  Aries  Is  a 
am.  Now  vvhat  is  a  rani,  in  an  altplogical  fenfe  ?  for  we  muft  proceed 
rientifically .  This  is  a  queftion  of  the  utmoft  importance ;  arid  upon  the 
ight  folutlon  of  it  the  whole  of  our  dii'coveries  muft  depend;  I  fay  again, 
rhat  is  a  faiii,  in  an  aftfological  lenlc  ?  now  mark  me.  A  ram  is  the  leader 
nd  defender  of  the  flock?  I  fay  he  is  the  leader  and  defender  of  the  tiock. 
you  fee  that  ?  novv  we  lhall  coihe  to  the  point.  I  fay  then,  as 
JS  is  a  faiii  and  a  ram  is  the  leader  and  defender  of  the  llock ; 
ow  mark  me,  a  king  who  is  Born  uiidef  Aries  is  deftined  to  make  a 
reat  prince.  Do  you  fee  that  ?  I  fay  he  h  deftined  to  make  a  great 
rince.  His  government  wfill  never  be  overturned  either  by  foreign 
r  domeftic  foes.  Now  here  is  a  coiiclurion  regularly  and  fairly  de¬ 
uced,  Upon  the  principles  of  aftrology ;  and  1  defy  all  the  wife  men 
i  Babylon  to  find  one  flaw  in  the  w'holeof  this  fyllogiftlcal,  aftrologi- 
aUtrirmegilHcal  procefs.  That,  you  will  fay,  is  a  bold  declaration/* 
Our  author  has  likewife  drawn  into  a  llrlking  poiiit  of 
lew  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldeans  refpefting  the  nature  and 
ovcrnnientoF  the  Supreme  Power.  He  deferibes  with  great 
laufibility  the  general  praftice  in  different  modes  of  divi- 
ation  ;  and  he  has  prefented  us  with  the  recital  of  an  cx- 
rcHm,  performed  by  one  of  the  magi,  and  particularly  dif- 
“guiflied  fer  its  whimficallv  myftic  ceremonies. 
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Uirc»  which,  untler  itb  powcnul  mtlucncc,  ovcripread  tlie  whole 
tSflcrti,  and  aTrenvards  infrctcd  every  nation  in  the  wertem  worlcl, 
In  the  furyey  which  I  madf*,  had  I  met  with  fo  mdeh  as  one  inlVancc 
of  whatconld  be  culled  real  fcichcc  ?  In*  the  Afhaphim,  where  1 
might  have  orpefted  to  find  the  knowledg‘e  of  the  true  (jod  imcor- 
rupted,  their  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Power  were  degrading  to 
realon ;  and  they.  had  denied  the  priiiciples  of  religion  with  the 
grofleft  idolatry.  E\'ccpt  foir.e  oblervatipns  relative  to  the  rilin;^^ 
and  ferting  of  the  liars,  upon  which  however  the  Chaldeans  had 
hot  erefled,  nor  even  attempted  to  creft  any  fyftem  of  uftronomy; 
the  whole  of  their  bcailed  fcience  was  nothing  elfe  than  ,a  'miifs  of 
the  mtfl  extravagant  and  ndiculous  fiftions  ;  a  compound  of  fjx- 
culatire  error  and  of  practical  deception.  In  faCt^  they  had  totaiiy 
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tcfth^with  a  fplcndor'cotTpfjpohding  to  that  of  the  fun  m  bis  Ifteri 
diun  glory.  Then  arotc  cTory  itiUfe  that  prelidea  over,{gani^s^r 
knavrkdge.  .Hiftory, ^ which  HaU  hitherto  been  unknown^, 
forth, her  (jplcndid  pagc^  itcachmg.wifdom  by  meuiorablc  e^kswiplcij, 
and  delineating  the  vrarious  evolutions  of  human  policy  from  cauje 
toeffed.^  ;Pl^ofophy,  Socratic  philofophy  now  reared  licr’heavetrly 
.'countenance,  and  difpenfed  to  the  world  the  pureft  precepts  of  mo¬ 
rality*  Eld(^uencc  lifted  up  her  voice,  which  Ihook  the  throne' of  ty¬ 
rants^  aivd  diffufed,  wherever  It  i*eached,  an  irrefiftible  fpliit  of  liberty 
imongft  mankind  j  whilll  poetry  raifed  her  laurelled  votaries  to  the 
pinnacle  of  feme.  When  by  thefe  the  underftanding  had  been  excr- 
cifed  in  the  dii'covery  of  truth,  and  the  im  agination  had  been  hred 
with  great  conceptions,  then  fhoneforth  that  light  which  exalted  the 
human, mind  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  perI'e.iHon,  and  difplayed  the 
glorious  rew^ards  which  are  referved  for  piety  and  virtue. 

‘/rhefe  arc  the  ‘‘  monuments  more  durable  than  brafs.” 
Thefe  are  they  which  alone  can  give  luftre  to  the  efforts 
of  human  ambition.;  and  will  furwive  with  perpetual  glc- 
fy,*  when  temples,  and  obelifks,  and  ail  the  monuments  of 
re^  power  fliall  be  laid  in  the  dufi.* 

To  give  a  detail  of  the. various  fubjefts  which  fill  the 
two  remaining  volumes  of  this  work,  would  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limits  of  pur  journal :  we  muft  therefore  content 
oiirfelves  with  mentioning  only  a  few.  Among  them  is  the 
annual  fale  of  the  young  women  of  Babylon;  a  tranfac- 
tion  which  the  author  delineates  with  his  ufual  powers  of 
defeription.  The  Pythagorean  afterwards  undergoes  a  new 
”tranfmigration,  and  the  place  of  his  nativity  is  in  Scythia  ; 
of  the  manners  ai;^  cuftoms  of  which  country  he  delivers 
in  entertaining  account.  Intermixed  with  hiftorical  inci¬ 
dents.  Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  particularly  the  in-' 
troduftionof  fire  into  the  northern  regions,  an  event  which 
hedeferibes  in  a  manner  equally  , natural  and  pifturefque, 

•  In. a  new  ftate  of  exiftence,  the  Pythagorean  vilhs  b^gvpt, 
where  the  fingular  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  aiTord 
him  much  fubjeft  of  obfervation.  During  the  author’s  re  • 
fidence  in  Egypt,  there  occurs  a  fingular  trial  for  adultery, 
which  he  has  recited  with  all  the  fcrupulous  minutenefs  and^ 
freedom  of  inquiry  ufual  in  judicial  inveftigationSv  The 
.  whole  procefs  fet^ms  a  clofe  imitation  of  what  would  proba¬ 
bly  take  place  in  a  court  of  juftice,  at  a  trial  under  fimilar 
'Circumftances.  Whether,  In  the  recital  of  fuch  a  tranfac- 
tion,*  the  author  ought  to  be  governed  by  any  regard  to  a 
•diftinftion  between  real  and  fiSitious  expediency,  is  a  quei- 
‘tioirwhidi,  in  our  opinion,  can  hardly  be  determined  in  tlic" 
t^rmarive,  confiftcntly  with  the  acknowledged  rules,  and 
invatiablc  ftandard  of  judgment,  in  all  compofitions  pto- 
^  ihiitative  kind.  With  regard,  however,  to 
_  attd  vftw  other  parts  of  the  memoirs,  it  is  our  opinion, 
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Ahat  had  ^he  author  a  Uttlc  more  referved  iii  his  narra- 
Uyc,  the  work  wouIdhavCjafFordeda  good  deal  of  iatisia^ition. 
I{.difco%"ers  ingenuity,  abounds  with  ul'eful  ohforvations  on 
.ayaricty-of  important  fubjeds,  and  is  uniformly  writteu 
with  cafe  and  pcrfpicuity. 


Aar.  XV.  A  jkort  RJJay  on  the  Modes  of  Defence^  heft  avlapted 
^  to  the  Situation  and .  Circumltanccs  of*  this  Illand.  With  an 
£^airiaalioQ  of  the  Schemes  that  have  been  formed  for  the  Pur- 

Kfe  of  fortifying  its  principal  Dock-yards,  on  very  extenfivc 
ans,*  which  are  ready  to  be  carried  into  Execution  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  now  Mailer  General  of  the  Ord- 
/■  ranee.  AddrclTed  to  the  Public  at  largc^  but  particularly  to  the 
IT -ufe  of  Commons,  and  the  independent  Country  Gcnrlcmeii 
Gfea^-Britain.  By  an  Ofbeer-  8vo.  2s.  Wilkie.  178^. 
^*HE  author  unites  in  this  compolitiori  the  information 
.  '  and  the  good  manners  of  his  profeflionai  cliarafter  of 

an  officcr,.with  the  elegance  and  the  point  of  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  learning.  7'he  fubjeft  he  treats  of  is  important, 
•aild  his  manner  of  treating  it* npt  unworthy  of  its  inipor 
taiirc.  *  We  lliall  therefore  allot  more  fpace  for  it  than  ufuah 
iy  fr.lls  to' the  Ihare  of  produftions  of  equal  lizc,  in  this  lite- 
rarv  journal. 

.  /  The, ‘Author  fnews  in  a  mafterlv  manner,  the  advantages 
6f  an  infular  fituation,  and  the  difficulty,  danger,  and  ex- 
pcn’ie  of  invading  an  ifiand^of  fuch  extent  and  refources  as 
Grcat-Britain.  Garrifons,  he  demonftrates,  diminilh  the  ac¬ 
tual*  ftrength  of  a  country.  For  if  the  people  throw  theni- 
fclves  into  forts,  and  thereby,  concentrate  their  ftrength,  that 
is-ftationary  and  inaftive,  and  capable  only  of  fhort  relift- 
ance. '  The  natural  proteflion  of  Great-Britain,  as  of  other 
illands; of  an  extent  and  population  to  make  refiftance  to  an 
mvadcr  prudent  and  prafticable,  is,  its  navy.  But  fuppoling 
its 'marine,  to  dwindle  even  into  infigniticance,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Illand  itfcif  muft  be  loft.  For  if  an  army 
ever  fo  numerous  were  even  landed  with  an  intention  to 
Cj^nquer'it,  nothing  could  infurc  it  fuccefs,  but  our  own  im¬ 
prudence  and  indiferetion  in  venturing  a  general  action. 

:The  effayrft  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  advantages  of  delay 
in  'dcfenlivc'war,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
ffprtF  hiftory  and  experience.  Of  England. in  particular  he 
.  obferyes,  that  there  are  few  countries  better  adapted  than  it 
fof^defenlive  war,  as  it  is  fo  interfered,  in  moft  places,  with 
ditches  and  hedges,  as  to  furnilh  all  the  advantages,  in  this 
refoeft ,  of  one  that  is  covered  with  wood,  without  being  fub- 
jefl  to  its  inconvciiiencies.  ; 

‘Fhat  exp^itionj  vigour,  and  aclivity  are  indifpeftfably 
iiereflary  in  the  profecution  of  an  offenfive  War,.ahd  that 
Caution,  prudence,  and  procraftinatioh  arc  peculiarly  adapted 

to 
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to  a  fyftem  of  defence,  has  been  the  opinion''^f  the  aWeA 
pcnerals  and  wifeft  politicians  in*  alKages.  Thi^-ouf  ifuflioj 
proves  by  examples*  from  the'  Roman  and  'Cafrtha^itiian 
hiftory,  from  that  of  France,  arid  above  all  from  thc'^Artic^ 
rican  war.  Large  and  extenfive  lines  of  fortifications,  thit 
bear  no  juft  proportion  to  the  military  cftablilhracnts*  of 
this  couittry  he  'protefts  to.be  not  only  unneceflkry  but  d»i- 
gerous.  He  alfo  proves  that  we  Ihould  have  uo  works  round 
our  dock-yards,  but  fuch  as  are  fmali  and  compadt,  capable 
of  being  defended  by  an  inconfiderable  force,  perfeftly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  kept  in  a  conftant  llate  of  repair,  and  not  Icft.ia 
that  neglefted,  imperfeft,  and  half  finilhed  ftate  in  which 
almoll  all  the  works  of  this  country  are  at  prefent. 

He  next  flicvvs  that  the  detriment  and  mifehief  which  may 
be  occafioned  to  dock-yards  by  inveftitures  and  bombard¬ 
ments  is  but  inconfiderable,  fince  the  moft  clTential,  mdft 
.expenfive,  .  and  principal  parts  of  a  dock-yard  are,  its 
docks,  refervoirs,  canals,  and  the  gates,  fluices,  and 
other  appendages  belonging  to  them ;  together  with  the 
whole  variety  of  its  works  and  mafonry  under  ground  and 
againft  •the  lea  ;  articles  ‘  which  are  not  fubjeft  ♦  to.  de*^ 
Itruftion  by  any  thing  which  an  enemy  can  throw  at  or  into 
them  at  a  diftancc.  And  having  eftimated,  in  our  opinion, 
moderately  the  expcnce  that  will  attend  the  execution  of 
thofe  extenfive  lines  of  field-fortifications,  propofed  by  his 
]Giac€  the  Duke  of  Richmond*,,  to  be  ercfted.iound' his 
Majefty's  Mock-yards  at  Portfinouth  and  Plymouth,  he  con  • 
eludes  that  at  the  ratcof  fifty-thoufai>d  pounds  a  year,  } 

*  The  prefent  race  or  generation  of  men  cannot  fee  them 
finiflied,  ,  One  half  of  them  will  want  repairs,  be-fore  the  other 
can  be  erefted.  ’  That  fo  large  an  annual  expenditure  on  them, 
however,  for  ftich  a  period  of  years,  will  be  unifornJy  aflcnted 
to  by  the  Hoiife  of  -Commons,  is  a  fujppolipon  that  can  fcarcely 
be  made.  It  is  no  difficult  matter,  therefore, to  predict  thfir  fate,  if 
the  prefent ' rvilers  in  this 'country  fhoiild  even  agree  to 'their 
erciMon  ;  and  relying  implicitly  on  his  G race’s.] udgment  for  th«r 
political  expedience  or  propriety,  go  regularly  to  Parliament,  dat¬ 
ing  their  own  contlnviadce  in  office,  for  the  fuppUes  that  will  ^b? 
ncceiTary  for  carrying  them  on.  Succeeding  Admjniftrations,  and 
Mafters  Generals,  will  probably,  nay  certainly,  view  them  in  a.very 
different  light ;  and  conceiving  them’  to  he  nek  only  unneceffary 
but  dangerous,  will,  after  forhe  hundred  thoofatld- pounds  (hall  be 
(oolifhiy  expended,  put  a  ftop  to  their  progi'cft,  and  leave  them  to 
?:o  entirely,  to  ruin  and  decay.  And,  perhaps,  fome  ages  hen:r, 
'^hen  the  memory  of  an  undertaking  fo  ridiculous  fliall  be  oblite- 
uted,  their  decayed  jim-crack  ciiriofities  may  furnifli  amufem'^jnt 

*  At  2,366,271!.  a  fum  above  what  is  fciiiclent  for  building  iht 

.urholc  Jury  of  England.  » 
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4nj  rpeciilat&oA  to  antiquaries.  No  fenfible  or  wife  man  wlH  e> 
thoradvifc  or  attempt  the  execution  of  a  projc*^f,  that  requires  half 
a  century  almofi  for  its  coinpletion»  tUl  it  is  prcvioully  well  afeer- 
tallied  that  the  minds  of  his. country irieii  in  general  arc  deeply  im- 
prelVod  nith  a  fenfe  both  of  its  necellity  ana  advantages.  I  hisis 
lar^froni  being  the  cafe,  however  with  his  fchemes  of  fortifying: 
The  public  does  not  entertain  fuch  favourable  inipreffions  of  - them. 
The  lentiments  of  the  intelligent,  and*  the  prejiiUices  "of  the  igno- 
Mntj  arc  collci^vely  againft  Hiem. '  ’What  then  can  iriduce  him  to 
propefe  or  bring  them  forward  with  fo  mut:h  anxiety  and  earnell- 
aefs  f  He  is  poffibly  in  the  predicament  of  thofe  fchemers  and  pre¬ 
tended  reformers,  who  fiat^r  themfelves  that  provided  they  only 
innovate  and  make  alterations,  th^  world  will  give  them  credit  lor 
improvement  and  reformation.  But  vvhar  is  the  life  of  his  prac^tifing, 
in  trifks  a  rigorous  and  oppreflivc  fyfiem  of  oeconomy,  that  tends 
o;ily  to  diftfefs  individuals,  without  benefiting  the  ftaft,  whilft,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  is  expending  thoufands  unprofitably  ;  and  is  feriouf 
!y,  eoutriving  to  engage’ this  kingdom  in  projects,  which  her  finan¬ 
ces  at  prefent  are*  not  equal  to;  and  which  16  far  from  ever  be- 
corning.  advantageous  to  her,  if  even  executed,  are  manifefilv  cal- 


dlQptpfirion,  .and  a  ftriking  fpeclcs  of  inconliftency.  .  ‘And  i 
be  ditticult  to  account  for  the  co-exiuqnce  of  two  fuch  oppo 
fite  qualities  ,  in^ne  fcme  perfon,'  othehvifc  than  by  that  povvertu 
influence  which  the  tempers,  propenfities,  fears,  and  apprchenlioni 
of  individuals,  are  known  to  have  generally  on  their  condu^  am 
.opiruons.  Thus  for  inftance,  the  daring,  the  ralh^  and  impetuous, 
Ipurfiing  the  controul  of  reafon,  are  apt  to  defpife  all  precautions, 
and  to  deem  [them  utineceflafy  ;  whereas  the  timid,  the  fearful,  anc 
irrcfolute  ^mind,  has  always  diftorted  and  microfcopic  profpci^u 
of  danger  and  attack,  add  cOnfequently  never  fails  to  magnify  botli 
tH«.  ueceffity  and  modes  of  defence,  beyond  all  truth  and  due  pro- 
portlcn; .  But  ftcady  and  prudent  courage,  guided  by.  the  die 


of  found  fenfe  and  rekfcfti,  makes  the  neceflkry* preparations 
ciirky,  without  being  -  bklfcd  or  led  into  extremes,  either  bv 
5fs  or  timidity^ 

b€ri  wefrefleft  on  the  oppofition  that  has  been  made  to 
Duke"  of  Richmond’s  feherhe  by  the  inoft  refpeftabic 
iflers  in  military  profeflion,  both  in  writing  and 
y!')%  wb  [  cajinptJbut  conclude  that  his  Grace  willei- 
nrge'  foxnc^h^ii^Tn  his  own  defence,  or  employ  others. 
5  it.  ,  The  poiitical  importance  of"  the  prefs,  though 
nifhed  Qf.'iate  years  is  not  yet  fo  inconliderable  as  to  be 
[)Ttin^'6r.t|ie'nolice  pf  any  ftatefman  who  wilhes  not  to 
,hi|^fcif  in  power  by  means  of  intrigue  and  Oabal,  but 
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^ Hi  Eloquent  •  *  -“v  K  t.§5 

iAnT.  XVI. '  The  A?'f  'ef  Eliq^etece*  A  Dklji£tto>PoCiBt  Book  die 
*  Fir jV  4 to*  2S.  6d.-  billy,  1785.  -*  /^>icr /r 

,  ,  j  .  >  .  •»  #  ._  >^3  j-/’ : 

*  ^  '  ■  .  . 

Though  the  experience  of  ages  has  taught  \isf  .tlut  pre¬ 
cepts  alone  will  never  produce 'excellence,-  yet'  theTantc 
experience'  informs  us  that  they  are  the  beft  of  co-adj^utprs 
to  "diligence  and  genius.  We  are  therefore  far  from  conli- 
dering'tlie  labours  of  the  prefent  author  as  ufclcfs  f  his  de- 
fign  is  truly  commendable,  and  the  execution  is  iipt unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  fubjedt.  There  is  .  a*  llrain.of  ingenuous*'  anH 
unafluming  modefty  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  .to  the 
poem,' which  inferior  authors  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

A  better  idea  of  the  plan  the  author  means  to  purfuc,  if 
this  firft  book  fliould  meet  with  public  approbation,  cannot 
be  conveyed  than  in  his  own  words. 

*  ‘  The  lubjtdt  (he  iinugined)  might  be  divided  into  Four 'Books. 

The  JirJi  Book  might  co^Jljl  0/'  general  P recepts—ihe  former  Pari 
containiJig—a  Delineation  of  EIoijHcncey  as  it  appears  amor.g  ruder 
Natio»s--~in  poV.jhcd  ^ociery — in  this  Conntry^—qmidf  its  three  great 
ProvinceSy  fjc  Bar^  the  P arliamaity  and  the  Pulpit :  Hence  its  tfyree 
EJfentials  deducedy  Argument^  Qrname?ity  and  Pathos.  Tfje  latter 
Pdrt  containing-r-a  Siirvcy  oj^' thefe  EJfcatials^^as  forming  an  Ora* 
tlcuy  t^c.  is?c\  i^c,  '  .  ’ 

Tlje  fecond  Book  flight  he  confined  to  the  EUqutaa  of  the  Bar 
—or — the  Argumentative  Species  of  Or atpvy* 

The  fjird  l^ook  to'  Elqqucuce  of  the  ZauUi^^^ar^’yAte  Ornamentat 

Species.  '  ,  •  * 

The  fourth  Book  to  the,> Eloquence  of  tJ^e  P ulpot-rror^^rthi  Pathetic 
SpedrsP*"  ■  '  .  - 

Thus  would  the  firft  Book  contain,  in  a  Manner*,  the  throe  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  Embryo  ;  And  .thus  matured  by  gradual  Expnfions^ 
might  a  con^lete  W^olk  i^if^  n^clfiaily  connedtea  in  all 
^ts  Parts.’  *  '  '  .  •  , 

Such  is  tlie  outline  which  the  author  means  to  flH  up, 
Ihould  the  public,  approve  of  his  prefent  labours*  'From 
what  he  has  already  executed  he  appears  worthy  of  approba¬ 
tion  and  encouragement.  "  -  ^ 

Tluj  order^  prccifion,  and  j^tdgment  which  are  dilcoywa- 
blc  in  the  precepts,  fhew  that  they  arc  drawn  frbnl  the  pur- 
eft  foiirces ;  nor  are  they  difgraccd  by  thedrefs  in  vvhich'  they 
arc  conveyed.  It  was  requffite  that  itiethod  and  corr^ncls 
Ihould  be  the  prominent  features  in  this  commencement  of 
the  work,  left  utility  ftvouid  have  been  loft  in  ornament.  A 
Wider;  and  more  difeurfive  range  may  be  taken^  and  is'prd- 
inifed  in  the  fubfequent  books.  ’  *  V 

1  here  we  fhall  meet  with  *  digreffions,  addrefies  to  living 
perfonages,  allulions  to  recent  tranfadion9,‘  and  a  vaft  viri- 
of  illuftration,’  which  could  njt  enter  with  propriety  into 
'  '  ■  D  4  . 


,j6  The  Art  of  Eloquence.  ^  - 

the  fiindamcntal  part  of  the  work.  In  fhort,  the  author  haa 

promifed  to  adorn  his  fubjcft  with  every  fuitablc  dccoratidii 

that  amufemcnt  may  be  blended  with  inftruftion. 

As  a  fpecimen  ot  the  performance,  we  prefent  our  reader^ 

with  part  of  the  addrcfs’to  the  pupil  of  eloquence.  ‘  '  ' 

.  *‘THUS  thch  tke  EfcntiaU  Uath  the  Male  unveird 

Studious  thou,  meanwhile,  to  trace 

•  *"’  Their  Union  and  their  Or^fcty  as  ihy  Sphere  *  ' 

And  .Genius  of  the  juft  Oration  wills ; 

,  Except  where  verfatile  Occafioii’s  turn,  ’ 

I,  .Or  fudden  Jmpulfe  of  thy  Audience  points 

j  A  devious  Courfe  :  For  oft,  their  due  Degrees 

•Abandon’d,  one  EJJentlal  ey’n  excludes 

.  ;  The  reft  •/hr  Argument  perhaps  ufurps 

*  '  The  Throne  of  Pathos  ;  or  the  Passions,  free 

From  previbui  Forms,  as  high  Emergence  calls, 

Burfl:  on  a  Catiline’s  devoted  Head  ‘ 

•  .  ^ 

‘Impetuous:  Siich 'thy 'Genius, '  now  rnaturM' 

‘.•5.4  “  To  Nerve  of  claific  Vigour,  feels — erelong 
In  quick  Accordance  with  chat  Senfe,  to  feizc 
The  golden  Moment,  as  thy  Pra<ftice  adds 
'  /  !  .AftivitV'to  Spehgth.  And  now  furvey 

•  That  Genius  arm’d  with  high  Persu  asion’s  Powcf— • 

‘w  The  Power. of  Human  Conduct !  Awful  Trull! 

,  ^  Tet  haply  thine  1  And  O  if  doom’d  to  guide,  ^ 

Bleft  Arbiter. of  Good^  the  moral  Scale  ; 

.Whether  thy  Care  to  vindicate  the  Rights 
^Of  outrag’d’Ihnocence,  and  crufli  the  Fiends 
That  weave  the  Belial- Artifice  ;  or  ftem 
la^vil  ‘Hour/  Corruption’s  torrent  Tide  ; 

I  Or  ftilne  the  facred  Delegate  of  Heav’n 
\  'O  thy  Study  to  imprefs  or>  all  ,* 

The  feature’s  thy  hone  ft  Worth,  and  gain 
The  Fame  of  Virtue ! 'Hence  Persuasion  draws - 
New  Dignity  and  Grace !  Attention  hangs 
Enamour’d  oTi  the  Mufic  of  a  E’oice 
>:lnrpir’d  by  genuine  Probity  ;  and  breath’d 
-  Trom  all-eiTential  Goodnefs  !  Such  the  Charms 

\Of  Virtue *  .  . 

Incp^rcft:  or  atFcfted  .expreffions  arc  fometimes,  though 
jaot  frequently  tot  be  met  with,  ' 

^4.  *  On.,  man  then  ope  the  vr^a  of  thy  views — 

’  'Thfc  fife  fraught  urn  of  eloquence  devolves 
Its  rapid  •  . 

;''And,  towards  the  conclufion,  the. Genius  of  Britain 
made  to  give  the  wreath  of  eloquence  and  virtue  **  to  Glory’s 
orbr^  \  ‘ 

A  *fcw  illuftratipns  from  various  authors  arc  fubjoined  at 
end  of  the  publication.  *  , 


I^elqtkn  of  \the  B^nU  f  Afaxcn.  ‘Sf 

\ 

i.,T,  xyii.  'Relaticn  af  the  Battle  of'Metxcn  ;  with  a  Tteawfc  Vit 
Froriics,  the  •  Manner  ot  attacking  and  defending  unfbrriticd 
Heights  and  Mi^uiitalns,  and  Foiitions'  taken  for  the  Dcfenct^  of 
Maxen,  v\ith  Plans,  'rraniiuted  by  an  Otticcr.  4to.  iSs*  boards* 
Hooper^  London.  t  ,  \  >■  r 

This  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  the  firll,* there 
is  given  a  copious  narrative  of  the  attack  and. defence  of 
Maxell;  the  poiitions  of  the  contending  powers, -their  mo- 
.tives  of  conduct,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  Marfhal  Daun. 
In  the  fecond  part,  the  nature  and  methods  of  taking  profiles^ 
arc  minutely  treated.  In  the  third  part  directions  are  llated 
for  the  employment  of  troops'  and  artillery  in  the  attack  and 
'defence  of  unfortified  heights  and  mountains.  In  the  fourth 
part  an  application  is  made  of  thefe  rules  to  the  poiitions 
^kenin  the  environs  of  Maxen  for  its  defence. 

We  pretend  not  to  be  Ikilled  in  the  military  art,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  this  itreatife  mutt  be  highly  intti  v'ftive  to 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  from  this  circumttance,  that  the 
knowledge  it  delivers  is  chiefly  pra^fical. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  tranflation  before  us,  offer  the 
following  extraft  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  attack  on  heights  by 
light  infantry.  ‘ 

*  No  height,  or  rock,  however  fteep  it  niay  appear,  fliould  be 
deemed  inaceffible  to  the  light  Infantry,  particularly  to  the  -chaf- 
Teurs.  It  is  a  maxim  viith  thofe  V)f  Tirol,  that  wherever  a  goat  caa 
tlimb,,  a  man  may  likewife.  Examples  of  this  nature  are  frequent, 
.particularly  in  the  wars  of  the  ancients,  and  above  all  in  thole  of 
Alexander'the"  Great”  ‘ 

‘  The  light  infa^ntry,  fupported  by  thofe  of  the  line,  are’  certainly 
the  heft  adapted  to  mount  heights  ;  when  the  former  have  carried 


gorges  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  by  means  of  which,  you  may 
cover  yourfelf  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  make  a  flioft  halt,  particularly 
when  near  them,  that  you  may  not  come  up  to  the' attack  fatigued 
J’nd  out  of  breath.  Firing  ought  to  be  forbid  on  pain  of  dpath  ; 
the  fword  and  bayonet  are  the  only  weapons  that  fhoulj  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  thofe  occafions  j  finng,  at  this  jiinfturc,  is  the  rcfource  of 
))oltroons,  who  are  afraid  of 'approaching  the  enemy  ;  befides,  it 
does  but  little  execution,  and  wanes  the  moft  valuable  time  of  the 
aflallants.  A  flow  attack  is  allb  much  more  dangerous  than  one 
made  with  refoliition  and  celerity  ^  for,  ^ 

‘In  the  firft  place,  you  arc  no  longer  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  fire. 
‘  Secondly,  .The  courage  of  the  foldier  is  weakened,  by  givinghim 
Icifure  to  refleft  on  the  fate  of  his  comrades,  killed  and  wounded  by 
his  fide  ;  he  U  alfo  affefted  by  their  cries  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary, 
by  advancing  wtth  celerity^  he  has  not  time  to  pay.  attention’to  them, 
and  is  foqn  out  of  their  light.  '  ’  i  * 


Third., 


^ation  the  Battle  vf  Afa^xn. 

_  \ 

‘  Third,  A  brlfk  and  refolute  attack  diicourri^cs  the  enemy,  mid 

dees  not  aHow'  them  time  to  think  of,  and  employ  all  the  rciourccs 
of  defence.  Their  courage  and  relblution  will  diminish  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  you  advance,  the  realon  of  which  inuft  be  fought  for  in  the 
human  ‘heart.  It  is  ditlicult  to  afcertain  the  true  caufe  of  this 
omOtion ;  but,  it  is  certain,  that  danger  duUirbs  and  embarrnliw 
*;us*much,  more  when  we  wait  its  approach,  than  w^hen  vye  advance 
to  meet  it.  The  date  of  the  mind  at  thefe  moments,  is  naturally 
hccouoted  for.  After  having  occupied  a  fortrefs,  or  retreneb-J 
poft,  we  think  to  have  gained  a  great  advantage  over  the  enerny,  and 
arc  apt‘  to  believe  onrlelves  flicltered  from  their  attack  ;  Init,  w  lick 
they  are  bold  enough  to  undertake  it,  tve  are  perfuadeJ  that  they 
would  tiot  have  attempted  it  without  bcin^  fine  of  fuccefs.  Vvliat 
it  the  confequence  ?  We  judge  them  fupenor  in  courage  and  forces, 
jnd  have  no  longer  the  fame  confidence  in  our  poft,  nor  in  thole 
that  made  choice  of  it ;  ideas,  which  not  only  produce  difeourage- 
aneiu,  but  even  panic,  and  then  all  is  loft. 

.  *  if  the  lituatiou  of  a  country  does  not  adn.lt  of  attacking  thi: 

enemy’s-  flanks,  and  ycu  arc  obliged  to  climb  the  height  in  their 
front,  as  fooii  as  the  light  tro^^ps  have  gained  the  fubmit  of  the 
fOOWtain  they  fliould  attack  botli,  or  at  leaft  one  of  their  flanks, 
with  courage  and  impetuolity ;  or,  what  would  be  ftill  more  deci- 
Jflve  their  rear.  If  this  is  fupported  by  the  grenadiers  or  regular  lu- 
fantry,  thofc  who  have  already  turned  the  enemy’'s  flanks  or  rcar^ 
fhuft  keep  up  a  brllk  fire,  to  difeourage  their  line,  throw  it  into  coii; 
fufion,  and  put  it  to  flight.  If  at  fuch  an  attack  the  enemy’s  flanks 
arc  "not  well  fuppoited,  and  their  rear  fecured ;  if  they  have  alfo 
been  fo  imprudent  as  not  to  advance  to  the  edge  of  the  mountain, 
to  Idnder  the  afeent  of  the  troops,  and  defend  its  fliipe,  you  may 
promife  youiftif  a  certain  victory.  The  greateft  dilficulty  is  over, 
;an4  you, wllb  have  at  moil  but  one  or  two  voUies  to  fulluhv,  which 
will  do  jt he  Icfs  execution,  as  their  troops,  difcouniged  by  the  brllk 
iicfs  and  ^mpetuolity  of  your  attack,  will  fire  without  taking  aim. 

^  >Tfthc  enemy  is  provided  with  cavalry,  ajl  the  troops,  even  the 
lighr  infantry  as  focn  as  they  have  gained  the  fubmit  of'  the'moun- 
uin/fliQuld'fbrni  in  order  of  battle  and  attack  with  their  ranks  and 


iiles  clofed,  and  In  cafe  they  fire,  manage  It  fo  as  to  be  always  ready 
to  receive  'the  cavalry.  I  Ihould,  however,  depend  more  on  the 
bayonet  and  fworJ  than  on  fire  arms.  As  fton  as -the  enemy  gi'’^ 
way,*  the  light  infantry  muft  purfue  them  clofe,  keeping  up  a  lively 
fire  to  prevent  rbeir  rallying  and  reta.king  poft  ;  if  there  are  any  iC' 
gular  troops  on  the  fpot  that  can  be  employed  in  the  purfuit,  the 
light  infantry  fliould  endeavour  to  gain  the  pafUigcs,  bridges,  hud, 
?cc.  before  the  enemy,  and  cut  otf  the  whole  or  a  part' of  their 
troops,  who  iuuft  of  courfe  tall  into  the  hands  of  the  purfuiag  corpN 
are  of  the  grcateft  ufe  on  thefe  occafions,  particularly 
thole  whofc  gardens  and  burying  grounds  arc  walled  in  ;  by  occu? 
'py’iag  thefe,  you  bar  the  paffage  from  the  enemy,  which  requlrr;i 
neitlw  fortification  nor  extraordinary  difpofitions  ;  the  latter  al¬ 
ready  deleft  ted,  and  ftraitened  by  the  purfuing  troops,  will  neither 
have  courage  nor  ilme  to  attack  ;  thc’ir  confullon  being  incrcafed 
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J^y  ilus  'new  obllacle,  they  will  consequently . endeavour  to  eicape 

by  another,  roati,  ami  incline  to  their  ilank>  by  which  mqvemcjnt 

they  will  either  approach  their  purfuers,  or  at  leaii  give  the  latur  “ 

I  time  to  come  up  with  tiicin,  .  .  ^ 

I  *  You  niiift  not  wiiile  time  in  taking  prifoners  till  the  enemy  1$  cn- 

I  tircly  broken  and  dciplitcd,  but  merely  Iccurc  the  officers,  and  order 

I  the  foldierii  to  throw  down  their  arms  ;  without  which,  you  muil- 

!  halt  and  weaken  yburfelf,  by  clcorts,  which  are  required  to  fend 

them  to  the  rear;  when  you  are  fare  of  being  followed  by  other 

troops,  you  order  the  vanquilhed  to  tlirow  down  their  arms  aqd 

furrender  to  the  referve  ;  I  acknowledge  you  will  by  this  ine^ns 

have  fewer  prifoners,  as  feveralvvill  elcape,  but  you  will  be  rewarded 

by  a  complete  victory,  and  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  have  fewer 

prifoners  and  lels  plunder,  than  to  give  the  enemy  time  to. rally  and 

fnatch  the  victory  from  your  hands.’ 

The  officers  and  comrnaaders  of  the  prefent  age  have  la 
one  ptHfit  little  rcfemblance  to  thofe  of  antiquity.  .  The  ge^ 
herals  ofXireece  and  Rome,  it  is  true,  could  fight  battles  ;  a 
circumftance  in  which  they  may  be  equalled  by  modern  com¬ 
manders.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  tlrey  were  able  tore- 
cord  them  with  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  graces 
of  ornament.  Now  in  this  refpeft,  the  generals  and  offlccii"R 
bf  modern  times  are  wonderfully  deficient.  In  a  period  fp 
cultivated  as  fhe  prefent,  this  is  a  reproach  of  which  they 
’ought  to  be  alhameid.  Having  given  way  to  this  refleftiorC 
we  need  hardly  add,  that  the  llyle,  manner,  and  language  ot* 
the  volume  beiore  us  arc  all  repfehenfible. 


Art.  XVIII.  EJJi^son  Rhetorit  abridged^  chiefly>from  Dr.  Blair’s 
-  Leftures  on  that  Science,  The  fecoud  Edition,  with  Addirion* 
and  Improvements.  Murray.  Small  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Loodon. 

TT  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  utility  of  a 
fyftem  of  rhetoric  upon  a  concife  plan.  The  want  of  aix 
elementary  book  of  this  kind  has  been  long  complained  of; 
and  we  are  happy  to  obferve  that  the  prefent  performance  is 
worthy  of  high  praife.  The  great  extent  of  the  ledtures  of 
l^r.  Blair  delra<?tsr  very  much  from  their  value,  and  renders 
them  indeed  totally  improper  for  fchools  and  academies. 
The  difTiifcnefs,  too,  of  his  manner,  is  an  objeftion  to  hi$ 
vyork;  and  the  general  inaccuracy  of  his  language  might  vi¬ 
tiate  the  tafte  of  young  readers. 

In  this  abridgment  his  lectures  appear  to  more  advarrtage 
in  their  original  form.  His  diffufenefs  is  correfted ; 
and  inllead  of  his  carelefs  diSion,  vv^  arc  prefented  with  a 
chaftc  and  eal'y  phrafeology.  It  is  very  fcldom  that  an  abridge 
®ent  is  executed  with  propriety.  For  thofe  who  fubmitto 
talk  arc  generally  far  inferior  to  the  original  author,  and 
not  always  comprehcod  his  fenfe.  In  the  prefent  cafe  the 
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tonan  Ihould  be  applied,  molt  anxioufly  to  beltow  upon  his  work  a? 
much  unity  as  pofliblc.  His  hiftoiy  ihould  not  confilt  of  feparate 
and  unconnefted  parts.  Its  portions  Aiould  be  linked  together  iiy  a 
connefting  principle,  which  (hould  produce  in  the  mind  the  impref 
lion  of  fomething  that  is  one,  whole  and  er.t* re.  Polybius,  though 
not  an  elegant  writer,  is  remarkable  for  pofleffing  this  quality. 

‘  An  hiftorian  fliou Id  trace  adtions  and  events  to  their  fourccs. 
He  fhould.  therefore,  be  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  with 
political  know^ledge.  His  fkill  in  the  former  will  enable  him  to 
•deferibe  the  chanidlcrs  of  individuals;  and  hk  proficiency  in  the 
latter  would  prepare  him  for  the  talk  of  recording  revolutions  of  go* 
▼ernment,  and  for  .accountiug.  for  the  operation  of  political  caiiies 
on  public  affairs.  With  regard  to  political  knowledge,  the  aa- 
aienti  wanted  fome  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  modern;. 
.There  was  nqt,  in  aarient  periods,  fo  free  a  communication  among 
neighhouring  Hates  as  in  modern  ag<.  s.  There  prevailed  no  reguli.r 
intcrcourfe  by  ellablllhed  poffs  ;  and  there  Were  no  ambalVaJors  re- 
fiding  at  diftant  couns.  A  larger  experience  too,  of  the  different 
modes  of  government,  has  improved  the  modern  hiftorian  beyond 
the  hiftorian  of  antiquity. 

•  *  It  h,.  however,  in  the  form  of  the  najratlve,  and  not  by  the  at 
fefted  mode  of  dilfertation  that  the  hiftorian  is  to  impart  his  politi¬ 
cal  knowledge.  Formal  difeuflions  expofe  the„biftorian  to  the  lul'pi- 
cion  of  being  willing  to  accommodate  his  fails  to  liis  theory.  They 
liavc  alfo  an  air  of  pedantry,  and  are  an  evident  relult  of  his  warn 
of  art.  For  refleilions,  whether  moral,  political,  or  philofophicul, 
may  be  inllnuatedin  the  ftream  and  body  of  a  narrative. 

*  Clcarnefs,  order,  and  due  conneilion,  are  great  virtues  in  hlf- 
torical  narration.  They  are  attained  when  the  hiftorian  is  fo  con> 
plctely  maftcr  of  his  lubjeil,  as  that  he  can  fee  It  at  one  vlnv, 
and  comprehend  its  dependence  of  parts.  Hiftory,  being  a  dignified 
fpccies  of  compofition,  it  Ihould  alfo  be  conspicuous  for  gravity. 
There  fhould  be  nothing  mean  or  vulgar  in  the  hiftoric  ftvie:  no 
cjiiaihtnefs,  no  fmartnelV,  no  affeilatlon,  no  wit.  A  hiftory  fiiould 
likcwife  be  interefling  ;  and  this  is  the  circnmftance  which  diliin- 
guKhes  chiefly  the  genius  and  elocjucnce  of  the  writer. 

•  In  order  that  an  hiftorian  be  Interefling,  it  is  neceffary  that  he 
preferve  a  proper  medium  between  a  rapid  recital  and  a  detailed  pro¬ 
lixity.  He  (liould  know  when  to  be  concife  and  when  to  enlarge. 
He  ihould  attend  to  a  proper  felcftion  of  circuraftances.  Thcfe  give 
life,  body,  and  colouring  to  his  narration. .  They  conftitute  what  i* 
icrmed  hiftoiical  painting. 

*  III  all  thefe ‘qualities  of  hiftory,  and  particularly  m  pifturef<]i-t 
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the  :rntients  eminently  excel.  Hence  the  plcafurt’  of 
reading  Thocydideii,^  Livy,  Sailud,  and  Tacitus.  In  the*  talent 
of  hiiWicikl  paiiiting*- there  are  great'  varieties.  Livy,  for^  coc-* 

paint  In  very  different  ways.  The  tJcfcripT 
tions  of  Livy  are  iull,  plain,  and  natural;  but^thofe  of  Tacitus  are 
fliurt  and  bold. .  •  ..li 

‘  One  euibcUiflimcnt  which  the  moderns  have  laid  afide,^was  pr4C% 
tiredl)y  the  aniients^  'This  is  the  putting  of  orations  into  themomhe' 
of  celchiateJ  perlonages.  Thefe  I'erve  tt>diverfify  hiftory,  ap4  were 
conveyances  for  moral  and  political  inftructlon.  Thucyukles,jvaa 
the  firft  hillorian  who  followed  this  pravfticc;  and  the  orations  ^w  itla 
which  his  hiftory  abounds,  arc  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  embeliilliment  fliould  be  allowcu 
to  the  hifrorian  ;  for  they  form  a  raixturethat  is  unnatural,  joining, 
together  truth  and  fiction.  The  moderns  are,  perhaps,  more  chaftc, 
when  on  great  occafions,  the  hiftoriaii  delivers.  In  his  own  porfon, 


cnaracucrs.  ineie  are  coniiuerea  as  cxniouions  oi  nnc  writing; 
and  hence  the  dilliculty  of  excelling  in  tins  province.  For  charac-*^ 
ters  may  l)e  too  fliining  and  laboured.  The  accompiiflied  Witoriaa. 
lavoiJs  here  to  dazzle  too  much.  He  is  loHcltous  to  give  the  re- 
Ifembhijice  in  a  ftyle  equally  removed  from  mcaniiefs  and  ^  affedta-, 
tion.  He  fiudics  the  grandeur  of  fimplicity. 

!  *  A  found  morality  fhould  alfo  be  charaderiftic  of  the  perfeft  hif- 

torian.  He  flumld  perpetually  fiiew’  hunfelf  upon  the  fide  of  vir¬ 
tue.  It  is  not,  however,  his  province  to  preach,  and  his  morality 
fhould  not  occupy  too  large  a  proportion  of  his  work.  He. fliould 
excite  indignation  againTt  the  defigning  and  the  vicious  ;  and  by  ap« 
pells  to  the  paffions,  he  fliould  not  only  improve  his  reader,  but  take 
away  from  the  natural  coldnefs  of  hiftbrical  narration. 

‘  In  modern  times,  the  hiftorical  genius  has  flione  moft  in  Italy* 
Acutenefs,  political  fagacity  and  wifdom,  are  all  confpicuous  in 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Bcntivoglio,  ;ind  Father  PauL 
In  Great  Britain  hiftory  has  only  been  fafliionable  for  a  fevr 
years.  For  though  Lord  Clarendon  and  Burner  arc  very  confider- 
ahle  hiftorians,  they  are  inferior  to  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Robert  - 
fon. 

‘  The  inferior  kinds  of  hiftorical  compofition  are,  annals,  me 
tnoirs,  and  lives.  Annals  are  a  collection  of  fa(5ts,  according  to  a 
chronological  order ;  and  the  properties  of  an  annalift  arc  fidelity 
and  difiinctnefs.  IViemoirs  arc  a  compofition  which  pretends  not  tti 
hold  out  a  complete  detail  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  but  only 
to  record  what  the  author  knows  in  his  own  perfon,  or  from  pai  ti- 
‘^tilar  information  concerning  any  certain  objed,  tranfaCtion,  or 
^cnt.  It  18  nor  therefore,  ex]>ected  or  fuch  a  writer,  that  h« 
hould  poffefs  that  profound  refearch,  and  thofc  fuperioi*  .taicats, 
^'liicb  are  rcauificc  m  an  hifrorian.  It  is  ebjefiy^  required  of  him’ 

(hat  he  fliould  he  lively  anil  interefting.  The  French  have  put  forth 
flood  of  memoires ;  the  greateft  part  of  w^hich  arc  to  be  regarded 
^5  agreeable  trifles.  We  muft,  however,  except  from  this  ccnfcrc 
“C  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and^tbofe  of  the  of 
•  Sully. 
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Stiilyi  '  The  forhifr  join  to  a  lively  narrativej  great  ^IchoWI^d^e  of 
human  nature.  The  latter  deferve  very  particular  piaife.'  'iliei 
approach  to  the  dignity  of  legitimate  hiltory.  They  are  full 
▼irtuc  and  good  fenlc  ;  and  are  well  calculated  to  form  lx>th  th? 
heads  and  the  hearts  of  thole,  who  are  defigned  fOr  high  ftations  id 
affairs  and  the  world. 

*  *  The  writing  of  lives,  or  biography^  is  a  fort  of  compofition 
Icfs  ftatcly  than  hiltory  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps^  more  hiftructtve.  For 
h  affords  the.  full  opportunities  of  dilplaying  the  characters  of  eini- 
nent  men,  and  of  entering  into  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  thcia, 
In  this  kind  of  writing  Vlutarch  excels ;  but  his  matter  is  bttur 
then  his  manner  and  he  has  no  peculiar  beauty  or  elegance.  Hij 
judgment  too,  and  accuracy,  are  not  to  be  highly  commended, 
But  he  is  a,  very  humane  writer,  and  fond  of  dilplaying  grbat  men 
in  the  gentle  lights  of  retirement. 

*  It  is  now  right  to  obferve,  that  of  late  years  a  great  improve* 
jnent  has  been  introduced  into  hiftorical  writing.  A  more  particu¬ 
lar  attention  than  fermcrly  has  been  llicw^n  to  laws,  comiiicrce,  leli* 
gion,  literature,  and  to  the  fplrit  and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now 
conceived,  that  an  hlftorlan  fliould  illuftrate  manners  as  well  as 
tafts.  The  perfon  who  Introduced  this  improvement  into  hiftory  li. 
Voltaire;  who^  as  an  hiftorian,  has  very  enlarged  and  inftruCtive  views.* 
To  the  young  of  both  fexes  we  may  venture  ftfioully  to 
recommend  the.  volume  before  us.  We  expeft  not  to  fee 
any  thing  more  perfeft  in  its  kind;  and  private  teachers  and 
public  fehooUmafters  cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  an  ele¬ 
mentary  work  from  which  many  great  advantages  may  be 
ilcrived. 


foreign  liter  at  u  r  e. 

Art.  XIX,  Rccherchcs  uinalytlques  fur  T air  infammahUi  Par 

Se/iebier,  Qetieve.  1784. 

Analytical  Refearches  on  Inflammable  Air. 

rrHE  notice  which  Inflammable  air  has  lately  received  from 
philofophers  renders  any  new  information  concerning 
it  .welcome.  Our  readers  are  already  in  poflTeflion  of  the 
cious  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  perfuaded  nianf 
that  it  is  no  other  than  phlogifton  in  an  aerial  ftate.  Let  us 
how  far  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Senebier  confirm  this  notionj 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  fometimes  found  that  til 
marine  acid  diflblvcd  iron  without  the  extrication  of  any  in 
flammable  air. 

Dephlo^fticated  confined  for  fix  months  over  water  ( 
does  not  tell  us  the  quantity)  loft  34*  meafures. 

.  Inflammable  ao  from  virriolic  acid  and  iron  3^^. 

'  From  volatile  alkali  and  zinc  only  I7. 
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Ofa  mixture  of  two  meaiures  of  tlie  former  kind  of  inftam- 
:al)lc  air,  and  6;^  of  dephlogillicatcd  more  tliaii  half 

forbed.  '  . 

Of  a  mixture  of  3  J.  meafures  of  inflammable  air  from  yohr 

lilc  alkali  zinc  with  5J:  of  dcj>hloiil\icatcd  5  J-  were  ab^ 

forbed.  *  i 

i  Hotcc  it  appears  tl>at  a  greater  abforption  than  wouktihave 
taken  place  if  each  of  thole  airs  had  been  expolcd  fingly,  was 
cfFeftcd  by  their  munial  aftion.  This  is“ farther  evident 
from  the  addition  of  nitrous  air  which  occafioned  no-diftri- 

nution  at  all,  ^ 

We  prefume  that  Dr.  Prieftley  alfo  has  made  obfetwationi 
which  agree  vsith  thefc  of  Mr.  Senebier.  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
informed  as  in  the  74th  vol.  p.  i.'of  tiie  Phih  Tranf.  th!at 
Dr.  Prieilley  has  difeovered  fince  his  lail  publication,  thatile- 
phloglfticated  and  inflammable  airwill  unite 'after  a  long  time. 

1  he  reluks  of  the  next  experiments  in  which  inflammable 
air  was  deflagrated  with  common  dephlogifticatcd  air  in  clc>ie 
veflcls  are  by  far  the  moll  curious  and  iiuporrant :  if  they 
receive  confirmation,  they  will  entirely  fubvert  Mr.  Kirwan’s 
doftrine  of  phlogillon.  In  the  firlV  place  the  aiitiior  obfcOred 
that  dew  which  fuggellcd  fo  many  fine  ideas  to  Mr.  Caven- 
dilh,  bids  fair  to  introduce  manv  hew  explications  x>f 
the  pheehomena  in  i74’r/Wchemi{h*v.  lint  it  is  ?iot  this  which 
we  Would  chiefly  point  out  to  the  reailer.  The  impregnation 
of  the  water  over. which  the  deflagi  ation  was  performed  Tur- 
nifhes  the  great  objedlion  to  the  fnppolition  of  phlogifton 
and  inflammable  air  'being  identical  ;  for  Mr.  S.  affures  us 
that  he  always  found  -in  the  water  a  portion  of  that  faline 
fubllance  which  had  contributed  to  the  generation  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  whether  vitriolic  or  marine,  acid  or  volatile 
aikali ;  when  it  was  obtained  from  bones,  phofphotic  acM 
jwasprefent,  when  from  oils,  vegetable  acid.  Left  it  Ihould 
be  thought  that  thefe  fubftanccs  were  accidentally  mixed  and 
not  cflential  to  the  conftitutitm  of  imllammable  air,-Mr.  S. 
tells  us  that  he  v/alhed  it  very  carefullv  in  water,  and  when 
it  was  procured  by  adids,  in  a  cauftic  alkaline  iev;'  TTom  the 
whole  of  his  experiments  he  concludes  that  inflammablc.air 
coufifts  of  plilogifton,  water  and- a  faiine  ingredient,  wfliich. 
varies  according  to  circumftahccs.  ..  .  ^  , 

Though  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  S, 
yet  there  are  feveral  circumftances  whidi  will  not  perrhitais 
to  yield  an  implicit  allent  to  experiments  and  conciullons 
fo  new  and  important.  In  the  firft,pl^e  vve  meet  with  fcve- 
ral  ftrange  paltiiges,  which  would  indicate  that  the  author*  is 
not  fufiicientlv^  acquainted  w'ith  the  common  priiicrplcV  bf 
chemiftry.  Thus  he  fpeaks  of  a.  vlfxiolic  acid  eight,  times 
L  neaviet 
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heavier  than  water,  in  an  experiment  in  which  he  c!ete£le(? 
phofphoric  acid  he  concludes  that  vitriolic  acid  was  likewilc 
prefcnt,  becaufe  a  precipitation  enfued  on  adding  a  folutioa 
of  heavy  fpdry  (we  hope  for  the  author’s  fake  that  this  is  a 
typographical  error,  and  tliat  he  means  heavy  though 

there  are  feveral  fuch  blunders  which  can  hardly  be  all  er¬ 
rors  of  the  prcfs!)'  Before  he  had  drawn  this  conclufion,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  cohfidcr  whether  tlie  pliofphoric  acid 
itfelf  would  not  have  produced  a  precipitation.  Mr.  Ca- 
vendilh’s  experiments,  who  aflually  found  nitrous  acid  in 
certain  circumllances  in  the  water  after  the  deflagration  of  in- 
flanimable  air,  feeras  to  fuggeft  another  foiirce  of  error.  It 
is  riot  altogether  impoflible  that  Mr.  S.  who  fet  about  His  ex¬ 
periments  with  an  expeftation  of  finding  what  he  tells  us  ac¬ 
tually  occurred,  might  be  milled  by  the  prefenefc  of  that  acid. 
Thefe  conliderations  render  us  fceptical  with  refpeft  to  the 
priricipal  fafts  related  in  the  prefent  work;  and  we^wilh  to  fee 
them  examined  by  others. 


Art,  XX,  Memoircs  de  V Academic  de  Dijon  anne  1783. 

the  fourteen  memoirs  contained  in  this  new  volume, 
feveral  are  important.  At  prelent  we  mull  content  our- 
felves  with  barely  announcing  the  work  and  its  contents; 
The  firll  we  lhall  mention,  as  with  refpedt  to  the  novelty  of 
theobfervations,  it  is  the  moft  dillinguilhed  paper  is  the  me¬ 
moir  of  M.  Chaflier  on  the  acid  of  the  Jiik  worm  and  certain 
other  infers.  There  are  three  by  M,  Moroeau,'  one  on  the 
acid  of  amber ^  another  on  an  areomeier  adapted  to  the  refining 
cf  ftigary  and  the  third  on  the  nilagcr  limejflone  of  Brion.  A 
chirurgical  paper  on  the  operation  for  the  hare-lip  by  M.  Ei- 
naux,  whofe  method  has  been  praftifed,  as  he  relates,  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs.  Befides  fome  ellays  on  local  fub- 
jefls  there  remain  a  paper  on  articulated  coral  by  M; 
jDurande,  and  .  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  commoil 
mulhroom,  which  deferve  particular  notice.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  lay  a  more  particular^accouat  of  the  whole  before  our 
itaders  in  a  future  number. 
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Ait.  ai.'  Maria',  or theOhfe^uies  cf  anUnfaithfulWifu  lamo. 

29.  No'Bookfellcrs  Name,  1785. 

This  is  a  very  fine  thing  indeed !  The  author  ftyles  it  a  *  Profc 
Poem,’  and  adds,  with  a  ftrange  inattention  to  the  fadl,  that 
*  it  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  ^Monderful  \  it  only  indulges  a  few  tanci* 
ful  images  to  engage  the  attention)  Such  as  it  is,  however,  he  pre- 
fents  it  with  great  diffidence  ‘  at  the  rcfpeflful  tribunal  of  public  cri- 
ticifm.*  No  fuch  thing,  my  friend  f  you  were  never  more  out  in 
your  life.  Take  our  word  for  it,  criticifm  is  of  all  things  upon  earth 
the  leaft  refpeftful  and  ceremonious, — Since  however  it  is  pofliblc, 
all  readers  may  not  have  an  accurate  conception  what  kind  of  a 
thing  a  Profe  Poem  is,  we  will  endeavour  to  affifi  their  comprehen-* 
fion  with  the  following  extracfl. 

‘.With  unfteady  fteps  would  the  horror-ftricken  Lothario  fome- 
fimcs  endeavour  to  fly  from  the  imaginary  found,  and  prefently,  like  ^ 
the  criminal  attending  his  fentence,  would  he  ftand  appalled, 
and  liilen  to  the  guilt-created  voice  which  feemed  thus  to  continue  . 
his  accufation, — But  for  thee,  O  Lothario  !  I  had  now  been  the 
delight  of  my  friends  and  the  honour  of  my  family  !  O  that  I  had 
never  known  thee !  Curfed  be  the  day  1  firft  faw  thee  !  the  hour  I 
firft  heard  from  thy  profane  Ups  the  infinuating  language  of  fin.— 
Could  not  thy  meafure  of  vice  be  full :  could  ft  thou  not  fufficicntly 
triumph  in  iniquity,  till  thou  hadit  burft  the  bands  of  conjugal  fide¬ 
lity,  and  blafted  the  happlnefs  of  thy  generation  ?  How,  O  Lotha¬ 
rio!  baft  thou  wrought  fhame  in  thine  own  houfe ;  in  the  houfc 
of  ihy  forefathers  !  How,  for  thy  fake,  am  I  become  an  outcaft  from 
the  habitation  of  my  kindred  !  the  fcandal  of  my  fex  !  the  bye  word 
of  the  libertine  !  the  fcorn  of  evil  doers  1  Even  thou  efteemeft  me 
not !  Eftecm  me  !  Thou  canft  not !  Hell  efteems  not  the  foul  it  fe- 
duces  1  O  ’tls  too  much  — The' wicked  abhor  me!  The  juft  cannot 
pity  me !  Pity !  I  defer vc  no  pity !  O !  confufion  is  in. that  thought  I 
I  fell  not  unforwarned.:  I  finned  with  open  eyes.  Yet  thou,  Lo» 
THAR  10  fhouldft  pity  me.  And  am  I  then  an  objeft  of  compaflion) 
No  no :  pity  me  not ,  do  me  juftice,  O  thou  feducer !  Give  me 
back  my  virtue  !  Clear  my  fame  !  Reftore  my  honour !  I  dle’LoTHA- 
Rio ;  O  fave  me  from  perdition  !  I  have  -facrificed  my  friends,  my 
child,  my  honour,  my  hulband,  my  foul  to  thee  ;  to  whom  then  can 
1  apply  now, — ah  this  dreadful  now — but  to  thee  ?  Why  art  thou 
niutc  }  Haft  thou  no  word  of  comfort  for  me  }  When  thou  pleadeft 
the  caufe  of  iniquity,  thy  tongue  w^as  as  the  courier’s  fteed.  Why 
now  art  thou  dumb  ?  Speak.  O  fpeak !  Anfwcr  for  me  at  the  tremen¬ 
dous  bar  whither  I  am  now  haftily  called.  See  the  black  charge  cx- 
Wbited  againft  me  !  Againft  thee  !  O  fpeak.  I  fhudder  at  the  fight! 
See  there  recorded  our  moft  fecrct  deeds  !  O  fools  that  w  e  were !  wc 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  fight  of  man  ;  but  the  eye  of  God  difeo- 
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rrrcd  us.  the  dead  of  the  night  when  thou  foftly  floledft  to  my 
poUute4ib^4>  .he  upted  the  crune  aud  recorded  it.  Though  we  doled 
up  the  \vind6t\'s^of  ^our  apartment,  his  all-piercing  eye  penetrated 
our  (hallow  impediments.  O  that  1  could  obliterate  the  guilty  fcroll^ 
as  I  obliterated  figure*  on  the  door  of  my  chamber,  for  the  diredions 
of  thy  libidinous  feet !  Alas-  it  cannot  be  !  It  is  recorded  on  high ! 
OLoTKAttov  I  cannot  anfwer  it — yet  1  muiK  I  go  Lothario! 
O  favc  me  !  O  fpeak  for  me  !  fpcak  to  me }  No  ?  no,  no,  ho,  thou 
wilt  not, — thou  canft  not:  ah  no  f  Call  me  then  hinr  whom  1  have 
injured  !  who  fo  defervcdly  has  difclaimed  me.  Tell  him,  I  die 
O  tell  hirti  the'  wretched  off-call  dies.  He  is  good  ;  he  will  pity  me, 
though  unworthy.— Ah,  perhaps  he  will  pardon  me.^Alas !  ’tis 
too  latf’.  .’I  link  Lot  h  ARio'yields  me  no  alfillance.  He  is  a  clog 
on  my  foul,  that  would  weigh  me  to  perdkion.  Loofe  me! 
wretched  man  !  Lothario,  I  difclaim  thee.’ 

*  Such  was  the  dreadful  complaint,  the  dying  accufation,  which 
bis  wild 'fancy  repeated  in  his  ears^  as  though  tremulating  from  the 
pale  lips  of  the  injured,  of  the  unhappy  fair. — O  man  1  needs  thy 
turpitude  a  greater  puniflimelit  than  the  horrors  of  a  reproachful 
confcience !’ 

-  After  thk  we  cannot  avoid  joining  our  good  whiles  to  thofc  of  our 
amkor,  that,  as  it  feems,  ‘  the  fate  of  her  whole  imprudence  ren* 
.dered  her  a  cbnfpicuous  character,  may  have  already  made  fome  im- 


prcffion'  on  a  too  thoughtlefs  ^^vorU fo  the  ‘  efforts  of  imagination 
may  in  this  inAance  happily  fecond  the  force  of  truth. 


All't.  22.^'  The  Degeneracy  of  the  Times  \  or  a  difgraceful 
Talc  of  the  Honourable  Captain  F — zr— y,  related  from  the  moif 
tmcontrovcrtable  Authorities,  is.  6d.  Kearfley. 

The  difgraccjiil  Tale  mentioned  in  this  title  page,  is  neither  itior: 
ftor  lefs  than  aii  inftance  of  generofity  and  attention  in  Captain 
F— *-zr— y,  whofe  circiimllances  could  afford  it  to  a*  brother  otliccr, 
who  by  misfortune  and  ill  health  was  reduced  to  indigenes  aud 
extremity. 

The  prefent  narrative  proceeds  from  fome  grateful  mind  who  ad¬ 
mired  the  adion,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  publication.  And  w: 
heartily  wifli  it  may  prompt  other  gentlemen,  to  whom  providencr 
hci  given  the  power  to  imitate  the  example  here  recorded ;  for  it  a 
worthy  of  imitation ! 

Art.  23.  ^Afemoirs  and  Adventures  of  a  Flea  \  in  whicii  ar* 
interfperfed  many  humorous  Charafters  and  Anecdotes,  a  voU. 
lamo.  5s.  T.  Axtell,  London,  1785. 

Some  tolerable  low,  humorous  defcriptlon,  with  much  grofsne:* 
and  infipidity,  make  up  this  circulating  library  mefs.  The  ftory  ot 
the  Goodwill  family  has  fome  merit,  and  leads  us  to  think  that  thf 
author  might  be  capable  of  better  things. 

Art.  24*  Letterj  addrcfj'ed  to  Mrs.  Bellamy^  occafioned  by 
her  Apology.  By  Edward  Willett.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Robinfon. 
-It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Bdlamy  ihould  have  cenfured 
.  Mr.  Willet  in  her  Apology.  For  it  k  clear  to  a  demonftraiwn« 
that  he  muff  have  afled  in  her  .affairs  with  propriety.  His  defence 
himfelf  as  a  man  of  buffnefS|  indeed,  highly  iadsfadory.  Bik 
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Ac  can,  W  no  means,  approve  the  rty!e  of  his  letters.  '  It  is  rudely 
end  pceviilily  acriinonu^us.  The  ftx  6f  Mrs.  Bellamy,  and  her  mis- 
forniries,  ought  to  have  protected  her  *  afainft  many  of  his  infinu-' 
ations.  Nor  would  he  have  defended  himfelf  with  lefs  adfahta^' 
\(  he  hod  abftaincd  from  them.  A  fimple  (late  of  the  bu fine! s,' 
without  any  ’comment,  would  have  j unified  him  as  completely,  and 
would  have  conduced  more  to  his  honour.  Mr.  Willett  Ax*s  not 
here  ly^p^ar  as  a  profclled  author ;  and  indeed,  as 'a  compofer,  hc^ 
hud  no  claim. to  commendation. 

Art.  25.^  The  Laws  concerning  Horfes  \  or  every  Horje-keeper 
his  own  Lawyer.  Containing  all  tnc  acls  of  parliament,  and  the 
cafes  adjudged  in  the  different  courts  at  Weilminlter,.  reipectihg 
.  H9rfes',  ^under  the  following  heads,  i.  Of  buying  and  IcHing 
hiorfes ;  or,  the  laws  relating  to  found  and  unfound\ox'it%^  wdth 
.  nccelTary  cautions  to  avoid  the  impofitions  of  dealers :  ill  u  ft  rated 
With  feveral  deterrainiitions  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  others, 
with  regard  to^vvhat  (hall  be  deemed JounJ  or  unfound  horfes.  a* 

-  Complete  Inftru^ions  relative  to  the  tolling  or  entering  of  hor*- 
fes  in  a  fair  or  market ;  pointing  out  the  many  conveniencci 
and  advantages  arlling  therefrom.  3.  The  law's  now'  in  force 
concerning  horfes,  as  waifs  or  eftrays,  or  In  cafes  of  diftrefs  for 
rent,  Sec/  4.  Of  ftealing,  maiming,  or  killing  horfes,  and  the 
lavrs  and  regulations  refpefting  their  being  turned  on  foreftsi 
•  chafes,  or  commons.  5.  Acl  of  24  Geo.  III.  ch.  31.  granting 
a  duty  on  horfes  kept  for  riding,  drawing,  Sec.  6.  Of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horfes  to  be  ufed  in  drawing  waggons,  carts.  See.  7.  The 
law  ot  horfe-racing,  illuftrated  with  modern  adjudications  from 
Blackftone’s  and  Burrow  ’s  Reports,  chiefly  concerning  betting* 
8.  The  aft  of  20  Geo.  111.  impofing  a  duty  on  poft-horfes,  jcc. 
With  many  other  effential  particulars.  The  whole  forming  a 
valuable  altiftant  to  the  farmer,  the  horfe-dealer,  the  carrier,  and 
every  other  perfon  who  pofteires  any  of  thofe  noble  and  fer vice- 
able  animals.  By  William  Lucas,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Gen* 
tlcman.  *  8vo.  2s.  Whieldon. 

This  talkative  title-page  is  fufficiently  illuftrative  of  the  contents 
of  this^  publication ;  and  for  the  execution  of  works  of  this  kind, 
no  ability  is  requifite.  They  are  ufeful ;  but  confer  no  merit  upon 
their  editors. 

Art.  26.  A  free  Inquiry  into  the  enormous  Increafe  cf  Attornies  ; 
With  fome  ferious  refleftions  on  the  abufe  of  our  excellent  laws* 
By  an  unfeigned  admirer  of  genuine  Britlfli  Jurifprudcncc.  And 
a  poftfcrlpt,  invwhich  the  reform  of  our  parliamentary  conftituency 
IS  again  confidered.  By  the  original  propofer  of  that  intcrefting 
mcafurc.  8vo.  is.  Debrett,  1785. 

According  to  the  computation  of  this  w'riter,  there  are  in  this 
country  twenty  four  thou fand  attornies  including  counfels.  Sup 
poling  the  yearly  gain  of  each  to  be  at  an  average  130I.  their  annu¬ 
al  dram  would  exceed  three  millions  fterling.  And  our  author  pro- 
pofc$  various  reforms.  Many  of  his  obfervations  on  the  quibbling 
J^d  formalities  of  the  law,  and  on  the  iniquitous  praftices  of  num* 
of  its  profeflbrs  feem  to  be  w'ell  founaed,  but  arc  rather  trite, 
^  often  to  be  found  in  new  spapers. 
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Art.  27.  Sermons^  on  feme  of  the  moll  nfcful  and  intcreft*  tw 

ing  Subjects  in  Religion  and  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Moir.  ‘  5s. 

^  Rivin^ton.  ,  .  •  1  ^ 

Notwithftanding  the  obvious  degeneracy  both  of  literature  and 
teligion,  lermons  arc  Hill  publiflicd  and  Hill  have  their  readers  !  and 
it  mull  be  acknowledged  much  pure  morality,  ftrorig  lentiment,  and 
found  reafoning,  arc  often  conveyed  by  this  untafliionable  mode  of 
compofition.  '  i  * 

The  fermons  before  us  arc  on  the  following  topics — The  divine  Go^  ftm 
vernment  of  the  If’ortd^The  SnbUmity  of  ChrzJPs  qfficial  CharaSler-^  ^  J 
Moral  Beauty^  Exemplified^  in  the  Life  of  Jef us.  Religious  Coriver-  ‘ 
fion—The  Spirit  of  Religionr^Plcafurc^Benevolcnce-^The  Mode  of  f  M 
our  Saviour^  s  teaching  Self  Deceit— No  Degree  of  lE^ealth  adequate  to  HM 
Happinefs — The  proper  life  of  Speech— Repentance^  an  EffeH  of  /);.  i  ® 
vine  Goodnefs — The  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel — The  Anecdote  of  Ba- 
laam  and  his  Afs  improved — The  coming  of  Chrijl — The  PaJJion’-^ 
Faith — Hopc—Magnafiimity — Religious  joy— Religious  Education^ 

A  religious  Life  fuperior  to  Death.  .  E  M 

Thcfe  are  certainly  Ibme  of  the  moll  ulefiil  and  intercftlng  lubjefls 
on  which  it  is  pollible  to  dlfcourfe.  And  it  may  be  faid,  with  juiVice 
in  favour  of  thefe  fermons  that  the  preacher  is  m  general  fufficiently  p  ^ 
in  earnell  to  intcreft- the  attention  and  feelings  of  his  hearers. 

Art.  28.  The  Believer  s  Safety  and  Satisf allion  \  A  Funeral  im* 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sturgis  ;  preached  In  Grafton*  ^  4  ’ 
Street,  Soho,  October  31,  1784.  By  John  Martin.  8vo.  9^*1  1 
Buckland,  London^  *  J* 

We  can  difeover  no  good  reafbn  for  the  publication  of  this  ler-  W 
mon  :  as  a  coiiipolitlon  it  unerlts  no  attention:  and  what  has  the  *3' 
world  to  do  with  the  priviitolife  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sturgis,  wife  of  Mr.  i 
Thomas  Sturms,  Apothecary,  in  South-Audley-Street  ?  '  I 

Art,  29.  The  ReJlitutiGn  of  all  Things.  An  Eflay  on  the  f 
important  purpofc  of  the  univeffal  Redeemer’s  Dellination.  By  ^ 
the  Rev.  James  Brown,  late  Millioniiry  from  the  Society  for  pro*  ^ 
pagating  the  Gofpel,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Brltifli  Garrlfon  nt 
Savannah,  in  the  province  of  Georgia.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cadell.  *?: 

The  ideas  entertained  by  men  concerning  the  Divine  interpoli*r  '* 
lion  for  the  reiteration  of  mankind  to  their  higheft  happinefs  and E 
pcrfeclion,  have  at  all  times  been  narrow  and  confined.  'The 
feem  to  have  thought  themfelves  the  only  people  in  the  world  forp  | 
whom  the  Almighty  had  any  regard,  or  who  w^re  at  all -obj eels  ot^  |  * 
his  Providence.  Even  Chriilians  in  general  confider  the*  wholj|  *1 ' 
world  as  excluded  from  the  care  of  the  imiverfal  Parent,  befidf»| 
their  .own  particalar  feci.  They  'view  the  redemption  of,  tb 
world  as  implying  only  the  reftoration  of  a  few  of  the  human  racf 
in  particular  ages  and  nations,  to  the  favour  of  their  ofiendfi 
Creator,  w’hilc  the  bulk  of  mankind  arc  devoted  to  cndlefs  misery 
and  deftrudtion.  Tnftead  of*  thefe  dilhonourable  and  partial  vic'^^ 
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(he  author  of  this  effay  endeavours  with  great  plaufibility,  to  prove, 
both  from  reafon  and  revelation,  that  the  redemption  of  the  world 
Riuft  extend  to  the  whole  human  race. .  Nay,  he  goes  much  far¬ 
ther,  and  thinks^  it  implies,  *  even  the  entire  extirpation  of  evil, 

‘  diforder,  and  mifery ;  and  the  relloratidn  of  peace^  perfedSon, 

*  and  felicity,  through  all  the  regioiis  of  the  Divine  dominions** 
.This  view  of  the  lubje£t  is  extremely  pleafing  to  the  natufaTdefires 
of  man,  and  moft  agreeable  to  the  beft  ideas  we  can* form  of  the 

Divine  nature  and  ‘perfections.  ^  ‘  ^ 

.  ♦  .  *  • 
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Art.  2?-  •  Lyric  Odes  to  the  RoyaV  Academicians.  By  a 

diftaht  Relation  to  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and’  Laureat  to  the  Aca- 
demy*  Quarto,  is.  Hookham,  1785.’ 

ThiS'rclation  of  Peter  Pindar,  has  not, been  unhappy  in 
imitation  of  that  laughter-loving  bal'd.  Of'tiiis^our  rcaucra  may 
jud^  bjn the  three  firlt  ftanr.as  orOde  III.  '  * 

*  Why  youVe  improving/ Mr.  Weft ! 

That  you  have  this  year  done  your  beft. 

There’s  not  a  loul,  I’m  fure,  but  well  believes  : 

.  That  charming  picture  from  Gil  Bias — 

Gil  Bias ! — the  Eucharift. — O  la ! 

Pardon,  I  took  it  for  a  den  of  thieves.  '  ‘  I  * " 

Thy ^landfcapes  praife,  .who  would  notchoofe?  .  /  ,  ' 

Oblerve  the  r//w^7;r./-7Sing,  O  Mufe,  •  / 

■  *  Of  fows*  and  pigs,  all  in  the  fore-ground  grunting  ; 

•  Of  cows,  as llovely  Ib  fair^  . .  » 

'  Of  bulls,  wKofe' form  great  Jovemight^vear,  * 

'  Of  Lorifs  and  Kings;  all  in  the  back  ground  hunting. 

Of  clouds  (to  give  thcni  fuch  a  name) 

That  vic'ih  colours  with  the  frame  ; 

^  Of  doi^s  that  might  with'cabbages  compare ; 

*  '  Of*tre'es,.  enwrought  fo  artfully, 

They’d fival.any  tapeftrj*, :  .  ..  " 

‘  Such  are  thy  wond’rous  works,”  Q  rare!  O  rare  !’ 

In  his  2d  pde^  to  Sir  J.  Reynold’s  he  has  fuccefsfully  blended 
burlefque  ideas ‘with  compliment,  and  thus  preferved  the  ton^  of  his 
penormance.  As. a  proof  of  this  we  produce  thp  coriclufion.of 
tteode.  ^  ^ 

* ‘Thfi  room  will  much  thy  pencil  lack,  * 

■  ,WbVn  thou  art  laid  upon  thy  back, 

, :  ’  With  bum  as  cold  as  clods  of  earth  can  make  it* 

'Who’ll  brave  the  tafte  that  faftiion  brings,  . 

•And  fbarj' Ukc  thee,  on  eagles  wings  ? 

;  .  and  do  not  foon  forfake  it.* 

Copley,  Cofway,*  and  Peters,  he  is  partiClftiMy 

•  /r •^*  -*?!?  indifcriminately  fo.  Satire  goes  beyond  its 

brings  down  Weft  and  Copley  to  the  level  of 
odes  poffefs,  a  good  deal  of  the  fpirit  of  Peter 
not  come. up  to  bis  drollery  and  cxccnrri- 

£  3  city, 
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city,  are  Tnfetidr  in  that  riebnefs  of  thought  and  imjgcry,  which 
chara^teuzes  the  original  Laurcat  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Barataria\  or^  Sanche  turned  Governor,  ji  Farct. 
^  .  In  two  A(fts.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent- 
V  Garden-  \By  Frederick  Pilen.  %\o'.  is.  Almon.  1785. 

"The  modeft  maniltafturer  of  this  performance  declares,  .that  ht 
'lliairbe  contented  with  ho  greater  rtiare  of  reputation  than  Cervan¬ 
tes  had  before  him.  It  feems  however,  that  he  has  had  lefort  to  a 
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difporec  to  bellow  an  et]ui^ablc  half  of  its  laurels,  untaxed  and  unex¬ 
amined,  upon  Fiedericjc  Piion. 

Art.  32.  ConJliincyj^^  a  Poetical  T^aU :  Founded'  on  FaJJ, 
4to.  6d.  T.  Everts. ‘J^phdon. 

.  .Damon,  a  Scoth  ^arde^t,  is  in  love  with’ Delia,'  a  young  girl  or, 
'the  banks  of  the  .^vern^,  ‘who*  repays  his  pajTion  with  an  equal 
iSame.  He  is  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland  for  five  years,  but  is 
abfent  feven  without  .writing  tq  his  miftrefs.  She,  in  the  rpeari  while, 
is  folicited  by  her  friend  to  abandon  the  unfaithful  Twain  ;  but  her 
confiancy  remains  unfbakcu.  Damon  retufhsi  and  years  of  mifery 
give  place  to  mutual' happinefs.  Such  is  the  llory,  which. might 
have  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  it  docs  in  the  prefent 
performance;  where  often  meet  with’ th^  flatpefs  of  profc  in- 
flead  of  poetical  firaplicity.  There  arc  many  improprieties  both 
in  the  condu^f  of  the  poem,  and  in. the  expreflion':  but  the  piihli- 
cation  is  not  of  fufficient  importance  to  "entitle  It  to  minute  criri- 
cilm.  V  ^  .  i 

Art.  33.  The  Hajliruad;  An  Heroic  Poem.  In  three  Can¬ 
tos,  4to.  13*,  6d.  Debrctt.  1785*  ^ 
verfes  ha^ve  no  cb^jr.f^ffer  at  aHr^Xi  it  were  ever  Fair  t^us  to 
modify  the  fentiment  of  Pope^  pertain  it  is,  tb^t  its  application  could 
never  appear  more  ftrikiog,  than  to  fuch  namW  pamby  nonfcnle  as 
the  following — Mrs,'Hauings  makes  a  very  uimptuous  prcleut  to 
.Mr.  Pitt. 

«•  (fl^e  exclaim’d,  wjiile  hr  Ireajl 

»  •  ‘  The  rapture-heaving  foul  confeft) 

\  To  tby  auf^lc  qus  influence  due, 

\  *  Mufl  oft  thi§  r/*/7r*:c.  .  , 

'!Art.  34.  iUje’ J^i/lory  of 'John  Gilpin^' how  hc  went  far¬ 
ther  than  he  intended,  aua  came  home  thfe  at,  lalL,;  i^nao.  3d. 
Fielding.  .  -  ' 

This  performance  has  alrea4y  beeij  reviewed  in  another  quarter. 
For  ourfelves,  we  fee  notbiftg  that  deferves  to  have  difidaguiflied  it 
from  the  moft  wretched  balm  that  was  ever  cp^fign^  to  Ipe 
tuition  of  the  htwkers.  ....  ,  i-  y  -  '• 

Art..  35.-:  The  Knight  andSrle^r\  ;  im  hiftoriC;  T^I^-  • 

--* .  Ricbat4.,i^Mi‘ Joddreli,  ttq.  F;  <tnd‘  A.  §•  S* '  4^* 

W e  kMc  no  pleai^rd  in  condemning  agr^ve  and  learned  trlfier,  ar> 

.  «re  could  hav^  wiAied  that  Jodjreli  bfd  left  his  performance 

.  *  anonyniout 
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anonymous ;  but  impartial- tr#thsWg«i  ,ws  <o:p(9PQ(]AfC$,  ihM.we 
jievcr  met  with  a  rale  worfc  told  than  that  of  the  Knight'^d  Friafs. 
Art,  36.  .  The  IVandcrir  \  t^'E^UgnoroM  K 

4to.  IS.  6d.  G.  Keariley.'  ^  ^  v- V  'X 

There  are  many  good  lines  in  this  publication*  but  tbc  want  cf 
fhe  lucidus  <?;v/<?,  oblcurcs  the  fcnlc,  fothat  we  are  frequent^  at  f  lofa 
to  difeover  the  meaning  of  th^  author.  The  effects  of’guilty,  love 
on  the  feeling  heart  arc  painted  in  warm  colours  i  and  **fe- 

inorfe  are  flievyn  to  be  its  coniiant  attendants^,  embittering  ajl  ks 
illicrt enjoyments.  The  following  pallagc  may.fcfveas  aTpecim^n 
of  the  poem,' bat  wc  cannot  decide  whether  they  ,arp  t^c  words  of 
Edward  or  Eleonora':  '  '  , 

‘  Known  to  mi  fortune  while  a  child  in  years  •* .  ‘ 

My  life's  firit  dawning  overcait  w’ith  tears, 

My  rifing  youth  by  Love’s  loft  power  betr^j  MiV 
Its  hres  extinguilh’d,  and  its  bloom  decay’d ;  < 

Young  as  lam,  forme  no. joys  remain,  ,  r.  ;  t 

,  And  length  of  being  is  but  UngA  of  pain ;  ^  \ 

A  life  of  tean>!  which  yet  unceafing  Itart,  ^  V  ; 

Wrung  by  the  gripe  , ot^ngyifli, from  my  heart  I  /• 

•  Come,  then,  0  Death  !  and  footh  my  troublMbreafl:> ‘  ' 

Tranfport  iny  foul  to  realmsrof;  endlefs  reft|  :  '(  ’  i'’  "- 
Lay  thy  cold  hand  00  this  ^ftracted  brain,'  '  •  *' *• 

.  Ikaden  each  peryc,  aud'Cempcr  every  pain,’  ^  r'i  r  *  * 
Blot  out  each  Ibilndf  (wiw  from  ipy  mmd,  '  *  •  ‘1^  *  i 
i^or  leavcohe  trace  of  all  I  IoTebehind!’  ;  ;  '...1  r  / ' 
Ther^  isa^good  deal  of  fire  airf  .poetttal  vigour  in  jhe/cb^por 
fidon^  but  the  author  has  hot  been  accufiohn^  to  arrange  tus  ideas* 
J'erbaps  bp  is  a\ypung.manr  flipuld  that  be  .thctCafc^  wc  have  ho^t 
f.  that -hereafter  h€  may  make  a  more^refpc^trfjle  appcarwnce.^  At 
prefentjncpnfiflencyis  added  tQobfcnrtty**  Th<i  pQem4cfcribe«  his 
.triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Kinailfre(8,7and  of  li  miftfeftrttilK  remains 
;  faithful  and  yet  he  fets  tHttVith ’telling  us  thiit  is  * 

^  rT~!rr*^  ever doon\M  to  prove  '  v 
’  -  *  31  The  pang  Teverc  JoVtw-  ^  . 

.  He  has  endeavour^  ..to 'imUutctiL^x>pe’$  EloiihftO'Abe!^  in  the 
-  ftarts  and'^tranfitfons,'  but  has.  not  been  •  alweVh  happy  in  his 
imitation,  as  thefc  abrupt  tranfitiqns  often  add  to  the  obfeurity  we 
havc’already  C0mplain■ed^off  ’-ti  »  0  C ‘  .y 

•  Artp37i  ^he  ^StrgHiad^t  au:Hudibraftic:.Mirror..:  Sinall 
4fd.  IS.  J.  Ridgway,  and  W.  RIchardfon. x78^,  .  *  .  7  ‘ 

-  r!  'A'Yot’\r)t  at  Apollo’s  Ibrine  c  ;  xl  .  ,  l 

•  Xh>the'mQck  cavalcade^ did  join  ;"  ’  .  '  •  .  :  ^ 

•  *“  Stt  dtflVfeis  fenfes  appearM  aU,  ^  t  ?;nV  .!  *  *  ' 

‘“1  Pra[(Sfilujg  thedeadinarchribiSaid  ;  ’ 

'I  v^bd&-T4)ound  in.leadenM(kphen»'\cha!ar<^^.h 

i-r  Toohfttwft  smd  feU  aikcpiagaiii*  ,  ‘  j^r  J  , 

NT  The^der‘is4ior  iufficibiiti>aitaence  to  co’throurh  tsrcntv-fiT 


.j-ro"?  j’T- 


f-'T’  iufficibiit'pi|dence  to  go’throiigh  tsrenty-fiT 

I  pges  of’tlm  kin4/of  rfayads^WUl  b  imitarddd  withdbmc  ftupidabufe, 
IsiqpUed  ag^inftf. certain  perTonaiiof'jlhe  then tricml 'corps*  iThe  fons 
sn  aroifmmed.ai^iwe  doubt  not  will  re* 

E  4  joice 
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joice  tbetpr^fent  TcrifictdQSofiiho  proverb,  >  Curfed  cows  hare 
'ihop^  h«ns,?,  c.  •  ni  v!.- 

AaT>  uTh^  thi,  jiffls  arui  other  ,Beafo 

(Dedicated  to  .the  Right IJaooarablc  Frederick  Lord  N - h) 

a  Fable,  in  imitation  ot  Gay.  London ;  Printed  for  the  Author. 
>  ftdio  dDebr/ftstJ)  .178s*  v  .  •  ^  ♦ 

.;t  The -riic  and  tpjxffilrrsof  r>vhe  American  war,>  and  abufeof  the 
K~Tr-gtl  and  LoM  Wr— nh  make  up  the^  contents  of  .this  publica¬ 
tion*  We  arc  obliged  to  mention  it  ex  oficio  j  nothing  elie  toulc 
entitle  itto  notice*  ?i.  Yet  if  any  reader  (liould  .havc  the  curioiiiy  to 
peep  into  itf  he  wilF  And  a  Blon  wifliing  to  feail  on  honey  and 
^ golden  waxs  and  alFes  llriving  *  to  confirm  the  monarch’s  fancied 
right  in  a  fpccious,.  glody  light,*  with  many  other  varieties  of  the 
kind*  I  ^  ’ 

Art.  39.  7})c  Orientaly  Chronicles  yof  the  Times  \  being  the 
Tranliaiion  of.  a  Chinelc  M-anuicript,  with  Note^  hiftoricai,  criti¬ 
cal,  and  explanatoi^'y  fuppoA'ed  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  By- Confucius  the  Sage.  Dedicated  to 
her  Grace  the  Ducheis  of 'Dcvonfliirc.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Debret. 
his  political- bagatelle  narrates  the  late  change  of  theminiltry, 
the  4eie^iU)n  of!  a  new  ^parliament,  and  other  collateral  events  in  the 
Eaftem  ftile,  with  Coniiderkblc  ingenuity  and  archnefs.  The  per¬ 
formance  is  divided  into  twenty-three"  chaptets,  in  w  hich  the  courts 
the  miniftry,  and  mafs  of  their  chief  adherents,^  arc  fevcrcly  hand 
dUed.  The  dedication  to  her'GiKe  the  Duchefs  of  Devonlhire  coni 
tains  an  O^A*  in  honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  muft  be  the  production 
tio  Comnlonmuire*  In- the  inceiTant  altercatioiu  of -party  how- 
tiftr,  which  a^tates  the  politics  of  this  country,  we  could  wifli  to 
'fte  the  wit- and  fatire  more  equally  divided*  There  will  always  be 
fgfficiaiw  fund  for  ridicule  and  farcalm  on  both  fides*  And  the  coa- 
Utionifti  are  at  leaff  not  lefs  venerable  than  the  minifterialifh 
^  Their  prodigality,' their  poverty, -their  irritability  of  temper,  and 
the  envy  pr^uc^  by  their  ^abortive*  0{^>6fition,  are  traits  in  their 
ebarader  which  fufficiently  expofes^  them  to  the  retos  t  courteous. 

.  The  pamphlet  before  us  is^too  partial  to  pleafe  any  readers  but 
^  thofe  of  the  author’s  fentiments,  and  we  fufpe&  that  to  mofi  of  them 
both  the  fubjefk  and  the  jefi  are' now  too  old  and  trite  to  be  inter- 
-cfhng*'  ^.4  *-  1 

Art.  40.  On  Ctn^umpuons  and.  their  Cure;  humbly  ad- 
i  drcfTed  toUbe  c«msdera^n  ^  the  public*  By  N.  Godbold. 
Ivo.  IS.  Almon*-  I  . //  -  ^ 

Mr.  Godbold  has  difeovered  i  ^egHaUe  Baljfcem  which  he  aven 
is  fucccfsful  in  all  cafes  of^ConfumptioD^  whether  hereditary  or  ac¬ 
cidental*  This  medicine  he  ftetails  in  pint*  bottles,  at  fixteen  fiiil* 
lings,  and  one  guinea*  To  fome  of  the  cafes,  in  whkh  he  fays  the 
medicine  was  cncAuaL  are  joined  the  names  of  Lady  Dudley  sD<i 


dilHndtion,  who,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed^  would  not  psimit  their  na^ 
to  be  taken  But  Mr.  Godbold  mull  fouive  ys  for  fayingi 

that  if  his  medicine  be  as  inefficacsous  as  his  reaftoing  isrincompl^^ 
be  can  rank  only  with  the  numerous  tribe  of  adveninng 
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Art.'  41.'^  ^reaitft  ^  wkti 

Method  of  operuting,  particularly  in  Cancers  of  tRe  'Breaft  and  , 
TciHs,  &c.  &c.  By  H^nry  vFcarotl,  oi  t6e^’Coinpji|y  of  6ttr- 
geons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  SWry^Difpenfary*^  8vo«>^ia*i  6d« 
Johnfon.  •  .  ’  *  ,  ni  .  j 

After  feme  fenfible  obfervatioos  oti  the  nature  of  Cancers  ip  ge« 
nerab  our  author  objefh  to  the.  pradfice  of  thofc.furgeonsiwho  snake 
it  a  rule  to  fave  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ikm^  becanfe  they  nc« 
verthelcfs  leave  a  large  open  wound,  which  by  the  uluald settings, 
becomes  much  larger  by  the  time  they  arc  iirif  remorech'  ^He  re* 
commends  to  diiTedt  away  all  the  difeaM  part  of  the  breaft  or^tefSs, 
through  one  fimple  longitudinal  Inclfion,  large  enough^to  admit  of 
the  perfect  removal  of  all  the  dilcaled  part  or  parts,  and  then  the 
edges  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and  retained  in  that  luuation 
by  dips  of  flicking  piailcr,  ligature,  or  both  if  ncceflary,  till  they 
..unite  by  what  is  called  the  firfl  intention,  which  they  generally  do 
within  a  few  days,  without  ever  forming  fuppufation. 

His  nKxle  of  operating  in  the  cafe  of  a  cancerous  bread  is  this, 

‘  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  chair  of  convenient  height,  in  a  re- 
cliiung  pofture,  her  head  dipported  with  a  pillow,  by  an  aflidant 
behind,  and  her  arms  fee u red  by  another,  on  each  iid^ ;  the  furgeon 
is  to.  place  himfelf  in  tlie  mod. advantageous  iituation,  either  fitting 
*  or.danding,  as  he  finds  mpd  convenient,  fo  as  to  make  one  horizon¬ 
tal  incifion,  larger  than  the  difeafed  mafs,  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
'  the  rib,  anda  little  l^low  the  nipple,  that  it  may  occafionlefs  defor- 
,  mity.^  Am  incifion  of  fufficient  extent  being  momentary,  will  givc 
little  more  p'ain  than  a  ixnall  oncf.  and  has  this  great  advantage,  th^c 
it  enables  the  operator  with. facility,  .pcrftuSly  to  remove  the  whole  of 
.the  difeafed  parts*  The  mod.  painful  part  of  the  operation  being 

•  over,' the  alTidants  who  were  employed  in  fecuring  the  patient’s  arms, 
arc  now  ta  hold  afunder  the  teguments,  and  prefs  tfieir  lingers  on  any 

‘  arteries  4  that  may  bleed  freely,  which  will  enable  the  furgeor;,  with 
"-facility  and  dexterity. to  iremove  the  whole  of  the  difeafed  mafs, 
which  Ihould  be  carefully  dilTe^ledfirom  the  Ikin  abo.ye,  and  below 
.  from  the  pcdloral  mufcle  and  ribs.  The  affidants  arc  now  to  remove 
their. fingers,  the  blood  is  to  be  cITcdlually.  cleared  away,  by  fpongc 
*.  and  warm  water,  that  the'furgeon  may.  examine,  with:  the  .greated  ac- 
^ curacy  the  furface  of  the  wound;  and  if  any  fmall  indurated 
-glands,': nr  thickened  .cellular  membrane  can  be  difeovered,  they 
-  ought  to’^bcN^all  removed;  by  this  time  the  haemorrhage  \y ill  have 
ccafed,  when  the  blood  which  poured  out. during  the  examination  of 
the  wound  mud  now  be  cleared  away  as  before,  and  the  edges  of  the 
iRcifion  brought  evenly, and  perfedUy  into  contact,  and  retained  that 
‘  Acy  may  mnite  by  the  fird  intention/  * 

-J  *  For  the  diredions  after  this  opcratioif,  wc  refer  to  the  pamphlet.il- 

•  •  in*  which  the  reader  will  find  fonie  cafes  which  it  mull  be  con- 

itfifadmilitate  drongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fearon’s  practice.  About 
* a  lycir^fince  communicated  |part  of  his  fentiments  in  the  Medical 
Journal,  but  fubfequent  .  experience  has  enabled  him  to  enlarge  and 

liu.L'  t.' .  4.  :  .  .. 
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A  a  AnEffay  on  the  7^w;2^/Vr  ;.in  which  the  Propiiayffl 

of'uAng  the  Bath  Watci-s  in  that'Ditlalc,  and  alio  in  fonie  parti-h^ 
A:aUiriAfl'c<;Hous  of.  the  liver,  is  conlidercd.  By  William  Corp,|:: 

.  Mi  IX.  8vo«  i«.i6d*  ’Diliy.t.  1785.  m  |i 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Bath  Waters  in  ic^tcric cafes  has 
yclibee;!  properly  attended  to  by  medical  nriters.  Krona  manv  np.  p 
^ortuoitics  .of  practice  and  obiervanon,  Dr.  Corn  has  drawn  up  k.  % 

.  ye ral. judicious  remarks  oa  thefe  Ipecies' of  jaundice  in  which  thei 
.  Bath  Watery  may  be  ufcd  .w'ith  ethcacy.  His  cautious  adminiuru-i 
-  xion  of  emetics  and  purgatives  cannot  ibe  too  much  commended  or 
.  known  by  young  pradhrioners*  i With  fitm^iIUr.  and  others,  he  is 
of  opinion*  that  the  Black  jaundice  is' only  a  higher  degree  of  the  \  j 
Yellow,  from  which  it  originates.  .  1 

Akt.  43-  Obfervations  on  Poifons  ;  and  on  the  nfe  of 
•Mercury  in  the  Cure  of  (»bftinate  ’Dyfenteries.  By  Thoni:is  1 

•  (iotiltlowQ,  M.  P.  Phyfician  tp  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  hvo. ,  ^ 

IS.  Baldwin.  ,  . 

This  is  a  cheap  and  ufcful  pamphlet,  particularly  to  lludcnts;  | 
the 'greater  part  of  it  was  publirtied  in  detached  pieces,  which  are 
here  colleded  and  confiderably  enlarged.  The  trcatil'c  on  the  life  ^ 
of  Mercury^  in  the  cure  of  Dyfenteries  appears  to  have  molt  of  no- 
veltydn  it,  b\pt  the  whole  U  practical  and  vifeful.  H 

•Ak-T*.  *44.  A  Ftew  of  ib:  Arts  and  Sciences;  frorn  the  earlicil  H 
Times  to  the  Age  of  Ale^tander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  James  ^ 
j  Banniftcr.  8vo.  ’4s.  ^‘BcH.  1785.  •  ‘  H 

‘The  •intentions  6t  an  auMior  are  to  be  confidcred  when  we  judge  ^ 
of  his  performance.-  In  tWi  view  it  majr  be  proper  to  allow  Mr.  ^ 
Bapnifier  to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  '*  •  *  '  ‘  » 

■  *  Other  writers,  animated  by  the  fame  laudable  ambition,  of  com-.  B 
rnunicatingreal  knwledge^  have  explored  the  depths  of  antkiuirv,  B 
'  imtl  explained  thc  .fpcrcts*  of  Philofophy  .'and  the  arts ;  *  funjcA  B 
which  have  long' engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  of  the  fdl-  B 
fowlt^g  differtations,  who,*  though 'CQnfdous  of  the  mediocrity  of  |h 
bis  talents;  ventures  to  prefent  his  work  to  the  public,  encouraged  by  H 
the  pleafing  ekpefbtion  that  it  may  give  feme  pj^rfons  who  have  not  ^ 
ei^oyed  *  the  advantage  of  a  claflical  education,  general  ideas  of  the  !|| 
progrefs  of  the  Arts" and  Sciences,  and  their  connexion  with  morals  B 
and  government and  excite  others,  whofe  genius  more.affirc»  ^ 
to  confult  thofe  fountain's  of  true  knowledge  and  found  philofophy,  ^ 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  winters.  If"  either  of  thefe  ertds  is  m 
attained,  the  author  Will  think  himfclf  ainply  compenfated  for  his  ;  | 
trouble.*  "  •  r  .  .  "  ^1 

The  prefent  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  Archlteftnre,  *3 
.Agronomy,  Language,  Moral  Philofophy',  Mj’lthology,  and  Na-  || 

*  tural  Philofophy,  of^thc  Ancients.  As  this*  niuft  b^  confidcred. as  ^ 
a  very  defeftive  dew  of  the  ancient  Art?  and  Sciences^  the  .author  il 

'  begs  leave  to  obferre,  that  if  favoured  with  the  approbation*  of 
tbc  *  public,  it  Is  his  intentipnto  publHb  another  volume,  in  which  P| 
he  will  endeavour  to  fupply  every  omiffidn  *aiid  defefV;  ‘  As  art  es*  K 
cufc  for  having  left  Poetry  unnoticed,  he  tell  us,*  ‘  that  ifi  his  pre- 
face  to  a  tranflation  of  fcledt  tragedies  of  Euripides,  publllhed  in 
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the  year  *1780,  he  had  laid  To  much  on  that  fubjert,  that  He  thoik^ht 
he  had  iicarly  it.’  This  tranflation » hits  not  faiVen'io  oar 

way;  but,  if  we  arc  tojadTC  of  the  preface  by  the  (klleitationi 
aow  before  us,  we  Avail  not  be  led  to  think' that  it ‘his  nearly '-cxr 
liaulUd  a  fubject  ib  various  and  extenhve.  *  i 

In  this  publication  the  hand  of  the  ma  1  ter  •n pfma rs*  every 
•wanting;  the  whole  is  a  dull  repetition  of  pan  of  what  has  Ulneady 
been  fo  often 'repeated  5  theimuiiner  is  not -engaging;  and  the  mat 
ter  is  defcii^^tive.  From  the  iburces  vve  tan  perceive  he 'has  had 
courfe  to,  he  might  have  coliej^ted  more  information  ;  iinwl  he  teems 
totally  uhacquaiiitcd  with  ibme  late  writers  who  barest b4*own' new 
lights  upon  dirferent  lubjecfs  he  Hae  treated.  Of  the  avithi)!*’!  Aiic 
and  n;anner  .ouf  readers’ may  form  an  idea  from  thcifollowmg  ci- 
trad.  Speaking  of  IVthagoras,  he  lays  :  *  -  dr 

> ’Let  ua,  then,  confine  ourfelves  at  prefent  chiefly  to '"hi*  Phy- 
•fics,  or  Natural  Phllolophy,  properly  lb  called.  '  To  this  ftudy 
Pythagoms  conceived  the  mathematics  to  be  preparatory^  ^and  be¬ 
gan  with  teaching  his  fcholars  arithmetic.  This  part  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  he  learned  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  finding  it  of  won¬ 
derful  ufc  in  his  philofophical  inquiries,  he  feems  to  Have  contractal 
.  for  it  a  fuperftitious  regard,  and  to  have  afcrjhed  to  it  ib-ange  and 
jnyftcriouS' powers  ;  he  likewife  made  his  fcHolars  apply  themielves 
, diligently  to  geometry’.  •  Puffing  over  the  numborleft  improvements 

•  he  made  in  that  fcicnce,  I  fhall  take  notice  only  of  the  two  famous 
‘theorems  which  are  allowed  to  be  of  his  invention,  viz.  That  every 
triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  triangles,  and  that  the  Iquarc  of  the  ' 
hypoteneufe  of  every  right  apg led  triangle,  Is  equal  to  the  Iqvure 
of  the  other  two  fidcs,  Thefe  -two  propofitions  may  be  conlidered 

•is  the  bafis  of  crigonometry,'  the  extenAvc  qfc  of  which  in  ^practi¬ 
cal,  as  well  a§.fpeculativc  mathematics,  is  fo  wellicnown,  that  to  en¬ 
large  upon  it  will  he  needlefs.  Let  me  only  obferve  to  thufe,  who 
have  nevci:.appUed  the<mfelvc,to  ftudicsmt  this  fort,  that’ the  .whole 
-artof  navigation  is  deduced  from  thefe  prophiitions^of  Pyhagorac; 

.  and  that  we  arc  indebted  to  the  laboors  and  uigenuity  of  a  philofo- 
pber  'who  has  been  de^d  upward^  of  two  tlvoufand  years,  for  the 
facility  ""with  yhlth  wCi  vrfif  fcrcuga  climes,* ^nd  confcquently  for 
the  extenfipn*  of  commerce ^  '  r  . 

In  this  extract  the  author  has. been  guilty,  of  a  great  overfight, 

•  for  we  wifh  not*  to  impute  the  expreffion  to  ignorance.  Be  .tells 
us  *  that  every  .triangle,  is  equal  .to  two  right  angles  v? but  a  trliog^c 
pnnot  be  faid  to  be  equal  to  an  angle,  or  angles  ;  the  quantity 
of  a  figup  arid  no  figure  can  never  be  compared.  The  three  an¬ 
gles  of  every  triangle  it  Js  true  arc  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
this  we  take  for  granted  5s  what  Mr.  B.  meant  to  exprefs. 

A  more  minute  examination  of  this  publication  is  unneceflary. 
Though  it  is  neither  elegant,  Qorret%  comprehenfivc,  nor  profound, 
yet  to  perfons,  who,  either  from  circumftances  or  Inclination,  wifli 

•  tmly  td^  ppiTefs  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  ancients,  it  may  neither  be  ufelefs,  nor  unacceptable.. 

Art.  45.  J^Ieanora  \  From  the  forrows  pf  Werterj 
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The  Sorrows  of  Werter,  though  an  interefting  performance,  w* 
arc  conTtl^^ed  hat  been  of  no  fervioe  to  the  younger  daft  of  read, 
ert*  This  fort  of  cpifodc  to  that  work,,  as  it  does  not  poffefa  the 
beauties  of  the  original,  neither  does  it  contain  all  its  baneful  qua. 
littiet ;  it  is  however  dangerous  in  a  certain  degree,  and  female 
rcMkrs  will  do  well  to  guard  againft  the  pleating  melancholy  fot 
nefs  it  is  calculated  to  iafpire. 

Eleanora,  the  Heroine  of  the  novel,  feels  that  fhe  entertains  too 
tender  fentiments  for  Werter,  who  appears  to  be  in  love  with  her 
lifter  Julie..  The  1  death  of  this  latter  leaves  it  undecided  whether 
they  really  felt  a  mutual  paiiion,  or  were  infpired  by  no  other  fenti- 
meat  Aan  a  tender  friendihip.  Werter,  henceforward,  pays  the 
fame  attritions,  to  Eleanora  that  he  had  done  to  Julia,  and  our  he¬ 
roine  is  ever^  day  in  expectation  of  his  making  an  open  and  direct 
avoival  of  hxs  flame,  but  this  he  always  avoids.  Soon  after  her 
lifter’s  death,  Eleanora  flics  from  this  formidable  enchanter  to  com- 
pany  and  diffipation*  But  after  having  tried  this  expedient  tor 
fame  tini  in  vain,  after  having*  remained  deaf  to  the  adorations  of 
all  tjie  pretty  fellows,  and  refufed  a  moft  advantageous*  match,  fin 
returns.,  to,  iblitude  and  Werter,  not  however  without  having  cou- 
trofled.a  tender  fritn^lp  for  a  Mr.  Ponthin,  ‘who  adores  her, 
But  remember  that  the. fentiments  flie  entertains  are  thofe  of  mere 
(Hendlhip.  We  do  not  approve  of  thefe  equivocal  connexions, 
andadvife  our  fair  readers  to  beware  of  that  kind  of  melting  friendfliip. 

.  The  conduA  of  Werter  continues  invariably  the  fame ;  with 
all  the  attentions  of  the  moft  ardent  lover,  he  ftill  preferves  his 
myfterious  filcnce,  .  though .  he  muft  have  perceived  that  the  lady 
every  moment,  expected  the  long-wifhed  for  declaration.  Having 
thus  tcized  Eleanora  for  a  length  of  time,  he .  unexpectedly  aban¬ 
dons  her,  and  in  about  a  year  afterw^ards  Ihe  hears  that*  he  has  killed 
bimfelf*  * 

Such  is  the  Ikeleton  of  the  novel,  which  brings  down  the  fub* 
lime  Werter  to  the  level  of  a  male  coquet*  In  point  of  compoli- 
tion  thefe  volumes  arc  above  the  genetality  of  fuch .  publications, 
and  the  author  has  contrived,  without  the  aid  of  much  ftory,  to 
give  intereft  to  his  performance.  The  ftory  of  auld  Robin  Gray 
comes  in  by  w^ay  of  epifode^  under  the  names  of  Claude  and 
Ifabella,  and  we  arc  prefented  with  another,  Inucli  longer,  contain-; 
ing  the  hiftory  of  the  Montmorenci  faniily,  which,  though  pleat 
ing,  occupies ,  top  much  room  in  this  publication. 
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WHATEVER  frailties  or  follies  may  anehd  the  prefeat  irnollr 
try,  it  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  charged  with  iniolenc^ 
Night  as  well  as  day,  fummer  as  well  as  winter,  is  confuihed  in'de* 
liberation,  or  rather  in  the  fabrication  of  afts  of  parliament  relating 
to  the  mod'  Important  objefls  :  The  public  revenue  ;  the  trade  and 
government  of  what  remains  of  our  foreign  dependencies^  and  "a 
final  fettlemcnt  of  all  difputes  with  Ireland,  •'faxes  arc  impofe^, 
a  fund  is  provided  for  extinguifliing  the  national  debt,  complica^ 
bills  for  maintaining  a  connexion  with  the  Eaft  Indies  and  with  diir 
liU'  dependants  acrofs  St  George’s  Channel  are  formed,  innovations 
of  various  kinds  are  meditated  :  not  even  the  venerable  inftitutions  of 
jiiftice  efcape  the  infectious  fpirit,  not  of  improvement,  fo  much  as 
of  alteration. 

Activity  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  very  charaftereftic  of  ourminiHers* 
There  are  men  whofe  fupreme  happinefs  confifts  in  buftle  and  in¬ 
trigue  ;  others  wl\o  are  never  fo  happy,  as  in  making*  new  arrang^e- 
rhcais and  thoufands  who  glory  in  the  pomp  of  office,  and  thedif* 
play  of  power.  There  was  not  a  more  buftling  man  in  reality, 
and  not  one  who  had  fo  much  the  appearance  of  being  fo,  as  Lord 
Sydney  when  in -the  Houfe  oEGommons,  at  that  time  known  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of*  Tommy  To^ix^fiJhenJ,  Lord*  Carmarthen  is 
celebrated  .'tor ‘bis  laborious  patience  in  anfwcriiig  letters,  copying 
difpafches,  and  the  whole  diiidgefyW  a  "The  Duke  of 

•Richmond  arid  Lord  Howe  iire  the  greateft  plodders  in  the  univerfe* 
Mr."  Jcnklnfon,  Tor  he  is  now  to  be  ranked  among  miniftcrial  men, 
is  a  prodigy  of  pragmaticalnefs.  Mr.  Dundas,  a6fivc  by  nature  and 
pfofcffional  habits,  as  wcU  as  from  the  riTC^fity  of  his  circumftances, 

IS  like  the  troubled  fea  ^Mch  cannot  rejl :  And  Mr.^Pitt  in  atSlivity, 
as  in  eminence  of  the  above,  exceeds  the  whole.  "•*  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  general  charafter  of  the  miniftry  is  the  chancellor,  who 
would  be  very  well  plcafed  with  a  little  reft,  but  who  is  driven 
to  conftant  labour  by  the  perpetual  motion  of  his  colleagues  in  • 
office.  •*" 

There  is  a  circiinftance  attending  the  prefent  fet  of  minifters  and 
mlnifterial  men,  that  is,  men  in  fubordinate  offices  of  government, 
which,  although  it  can  fcarccly  be  mentioned  without  moving  laugh- 
is  yet  fomewhat  charafteriftical  of  their  difpofuions,  and  not 
wholly  vHthout  political  confequence.  As  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  ulth  great  part  of  their  principal  adherents,  were  men  of  jolly, 
focial,  and  contented  appearance ;  fo  the  prefent  adminiftration  arc 

remarkable 
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r^arkablc  for  bein^^  long,  lean,  or  ra\r-bdned.  Siich  Is  the  prcJ 
ihlfef,  fiiih  .IS  "Thurlowi  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Carmartln  J 
Charles  Jenkihlbn,  and  the  Sollcitdr  General.  The  Attorney  Gcj 
Herat,  rhodgh  very  fliort,  is  remarkable,  for  his  impatience  and  rei;. 
lefincfs,  as'trell  a  parjimtmy  iivhis  bodily  frame  and  conftiiution. 
Lord  Sydney  and  Mr.  Dundas,’  though  not  lean,  are  raw-boned, 
and  Capable  of  ^reat -animal  exenion.  The  former  of  thefe,  uhta 
a  member  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  tifed  to  ftamp  with  his  fec!,|| 
and  clinch  and  (hake  his  fifts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  he  panted  fori 
boxing  niatch^  of  for  foitifc  other  fiib}c6t  of  manual  labour  aDd 
exercife. 


But  a6Hvity  is  not  in  all  cafeii  a  fubjeft  (?f  praife.  The  moft  mi^ 
chievous,  the  molt  ruinous  things  in  nature,  are  among  the  niuit 
aftive.  In  morals,  no  pallion  fo  active  and  daring  too  as  refcntmcii! 
and  deadly  revenge.  In  religion,  the  devil  is  a  being  of  unparral- 
lellcd  aOivity,  conftantly  going  about  feeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
In  phyfics,  nothing  can  exceed  the  active  fubtlety  of  puifon,  anJ 
the  quick  communication  of  peftilential  and  epidemical  diftempers. 
Before  we  applaud  or  approve  the  ad^ivity  of  minillers,  we  ought 
thereforo  to  eitimate  its  tendency.  Perhaps,  in  many  inftances,  thf 
public  would  indulge  them  in  a  little  repofe,  and  may  find  reafon  tr 
wilh  of  them,  as  is  wnflied  of  Calfius  in  the  play  of  Julius  Cellar, 
that they  were  fatter.^ 

The  prefent  adminlil ration  w’as  formed  by  a  temporary  impulfcd 
the  nation,  and  flattered,  for  fome  time,  wdth.  the  national  conli* 
dcnce.  Time  has  already  provtitl  that  the  love  of  power  is  a  firongcr 
paliion  than  gratliude,  and  that  neither  virtues  nor  talents  arc  here¬ 
ditary.  Of  Mr.  Pitt,  fo  lately  the  national  idol,  men  are  now  ge- 
Yicrally  difpoi'ed  to  affirm  that  his  conduct  is  inconfiftent,  and  bis 
fyflems  incoherent  andincong^’uous.  He  poflefles  a  regard,  and  makes 
fomc  inconfidcrablc  advances  towards  public  oeconomy,  while,  at  the 
ixpence  of  a  fum  that  w^ould  build  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  England^ 
he  humours  the  mifehievous  whims  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He 
Inirthcns  the  nation  with  intolerable  taxes,  by  w^ay  of  eftablifhing 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  fmuggling,  w'hile  he  is  bufied  in  the  tu* 
briauion  of  commercial  regulations,  which  muft  infallibly  open  a 
wider  door  than  w^s  ever  yet  opened  for  contraband  and  illicit  trade. 
He  propofes  refolutions  to  the  Irifh  parliament,  and  confents  to 
their  fundamental  alteration,  their  total  fubverfion  in  the  Britilb 
fenatc.  '  When  it  Is  the  objeft  of  the  nation  to  frame  fuch  a  code  oi 
laws  as  fliall  pofTcfs  vigour  and  promptitude  fufficient  to  reftraln  anJ 
compofe'the  principles  of  difeord  and  revolt  in  India,  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
his  co*adjutors,  contrives  a  bill  for  this  purpofe,  enfeebled  by  fo 
many  checks  and  counterchecks,  and  fuch  variety  of  afTent  and  co¬ 
operation  as  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  departed  fpirits  of 
fomc  patriotic  Gentoos  viliting  his  nightly  (lumbers.  When  a  pre* 
ceding  bill  for  the  fame  purpofe,  vigorous  and  prompt,  vvhatevtr 
evil  confequcnces  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  inYolve  to  the  conftltutlon» 
it  pending  in  Parliament,  -Mr.  Pitt  oppofes  it,  chiefly  on  the  groun* 
that  h  n  not  confonant  with  the  inclinations,  but  contrary  w 
the  avowed  fentiments  and  reipon (trances  of  the  people.  What, 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  a  number  of  petitions  were  prefented  againft 
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hl’s  BUI,  ‘  will  you  perfift  in  this  bill  agsiuft^thCi  Voice  .eft 
e  people?’  On  fubjects  of  lepflation  for  dillahtUcpciKlciicics,  dit-*’ 
ing  fro*^  ourfelves,  and  the  different  Tribes  of  which  thpfe 
ncies  are'eompofed  from  one  another  in  rel’pedk  of  ciiftonis,  laws,’ 
id  religion,  foliched  and  tempted  by  the  addrefs  of  the  moft  refined- 
tlon  of  the  world,  hoftlle  not  by  nature,  but  by' political  interelt* 
this  country,  on  this  nice  and  delicate  topic,  which  re^uitei.' 
c  united  aid  jdf  experience  and  philofophy,  our  young  miplftcr, 
wilting  to  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  But  in  imt-* 
^rs  of  manufa6furc  and  commerce  where  they  are  competent,  and- 
^rhaps  the  bed  judges,  he  lends  a  deaf  ear  to  petitions  ligned  byl 

{’ learly  a  million  of  people  !  Controuled,*  however,  by  the  patriot*' 
lln,  by  the  good  fenie  of  parliament,  he  is  obliged  to  confult  the  in- 
ifcrells  of  England  as  well  as  thole  of  Ireland.  The  Irifh  propoli- 
tions  are  altered  :  they  wear  a  ditfcreiit  complexion :  they  bear 
;^arks  of  an  Englin>  more  than  of  an  Irilh  extraction.  Mr-  Pitt,  in 
Iwhat,  as  we  are  fo  much  involved  with  Ireland^  we  fliall  call  the 

Itmility  oi  pride ^  adopts  and  owns  the  corrections  of  his  adverfariei  y 
nd  never  appears  fo  ‘ worthy  of  prai!e  as  when  he  relinquKhcs  his 
wn  opinions,  and,  retaining  all  the  pride  and  parade  of  office,  »f-» 
scs  the  damp  and  I’eal  of  power  to  the  conceptions  of  others.  The 
rcollcction  of  a  few  pariiculars  will  Icrvc  to  evince  the  truth  of 
hat  is  now  alTcrted. 

If  Mr.  Pitt’s  origrrral  refolutions  rcfpeCllng  Ireland,  had  pafled, 
#,T  Ihould  have  lod,  without  all  pouibility  of  redemption  the  mono- 
|)oly  (if  the  Ead  lhdr.1  trade. 

f  We  mud  have  hazarded  all  the  revenue  arifing  from  fpirituoua 
5l(]iiors. 

IV\'’e  mud  have  opened  a  more  extenfive  door  to  fiT^uggling  than 
us  ever  yet  knowji  to  exid  in  this  country. 

It  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  Ireland  to  have  drawn  a  rc- 
enue  from  our  cbnfumption. 

Mr.  Pitt  when  he  made  offers  to  the  Iridi  Parliament  did  not 
nowwhethef  England  would  grantthein.  And  now  that  England 
us  declared  what  die  is  ready  to  grant,  he  does  not  know  whether 
reland  will  accept.  The  Britilh  Parliament  is  to  be  adjourned, 
ot  prorogued  to  Oedober.  In  the  mean  time  the  eyes  of  this  na- 
lon,  and  not  only  of  this  nation;  but  of  all  enlightened  politicians 
aeveiy  part  of  the  world  will  be  turned  to  Ireland.  Tliat  nation 
i  now  independent.  It  has  a  legidaiure  of  its  own.  Its  fovereignty 
^  acknowledged  by  England  in  the  prefenr  ncgociations.  By.  the 
^urth  article,  as  the  refolutions  arc  now  amended,  multiplied  and 
rranged,  an  intention  isdifcoveved  again  to  dip  the  yoke  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  people  lulled  and  foothed  bv  commercial  concelTion.  For 
>y  this  article  it  is  provided  That  all  laws  which  have  been  made 
►r  (hall  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  for  fecuring  excluiive  privileges 
^  the  Clips  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Snttfli  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and  reftraining* 
he  trade  of  the  Brltidi  colonies  and  plantations,  fuch  laws  impofing 
he  fame  reftraints,  and  confening  the  fame  benefits,  on  the  fub- 
^  of  both  kingdoms,  (hould  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  by  laws  to 
pafled  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  fame  time  and 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great  Britain.’*  It  is  cafy  to  forefee  tlia? 
if  Great  Britain  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  enaction  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  laws  that  are  to  bind  the  whole  empire,  in  which  it  may 
iK>t  be  unneceflary,  in  the  prefent  times,  fpecifically  to  include  Ire. 
land,  (he  will  virtually  draw  into  this  vortex  all  that  is  important, 
and  refume  in  fad,  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  Irilh  patriots 
need  not  to  be  informed  of  this  confeqiience.  They  have  accord¬ 
ingly  declared  their  intention  to  combat  the  refolutions  when  they 
fhall  be  remitted  to  the  Irilh  parliament. 

The  fortune' of  Mr.  Pitt  in  giving  offence  to  fo  great  a  number  of 
both  Englifh  and  Irifli  may  be  thought  extremely  hard,  and  un- 
merited,  fince,  hence  it  may  be  faid,  he  cannot  polhbly,in  condufting 
the  bargain,  have  given  the  merit  of  it  to  both  parties.  But  let  it 
be  recoUeded  that  the  EngliQi  nation  have  reafon  to  be  jealous  of 
.  their  trade,  and  the  Irilh  of  their  liberty.  There  was  not  any  ne- 
ceffity  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  coming  forward  with  any  plan  for  permanent 
concord  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  fword  of  nego¬ 
tiation  awakens  hoftilities  as  well  as  that  of  war :  and  inftcad  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  multiplies,  the  points  of  antipathy  aild  difcord.  Political 
connivance  and  forbearance,  would  have  been  more  political  than  a 
theory  for  obviating  all  interferences.  Forbearance  might  have 
prolonged  the  fubordination  of  Ireland  to  England.  Formal  recog¬ 
nitions  of  Irifli  rights  and  pretenfions,  invites,  as  experience  has 
proved,  frefli  hoftilities  and  new  demands.  A  mutual  participatioa 
of  all  markets  makes  the  nations  rivals  inftead  of  friends.  The  va¬ 
rying  face  of  the  world,  the  fluduating  Hate  of  human  affairs  juf- 
tifies  that  policy  which  aims  not  to  form,  but  to  improve  conjunc¬ 
tures  ;  and  inftead  of  providing  for  future,  to  regulate  prefent  con¬ 
tingencies.  The  meafure  of  precluding  all  future  difputes  witli 
Ireland  by  verbal  or  written  treaties,  difeovers  an  ignorance  or  in¬ 
attention  to  the  hiftory  of  nations,  which  .are  never  rcftralnedby 
agreements  however  formal,  when  they  militate  againft  their  inter- 
eft,  and  favours  of  the  young  ftudent  at  the  univerlity  or  innsot 
court,  who  delights  in  the  cxercife  of  the  pen,  and  feeks  laurel; 
from  a  war  of  words. 
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